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Trustees  given  broad  authority 
under  charter  to  make  decisions 
for  PC's  guidance  and  operations 


u, 


nbridled  disorder  and  protest  on  some  Ameri- 
can college  scenes  pose  the  question  close  to 
home:  What  is  the  authority  governing  Presby- 
terian College? 

Section  3  of  the  Charter  puts  it  this  way: 

"The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege shall  be  vested  with  the  control,  management 
and  government  of  the  College  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  Christian  Education  in  harmony 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  shall  make  and  enact  bylaws,  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  College  and 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  good  morals 
therein,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
land  or  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States." 

Under  this  broad  authority,  the  trustees  make 
the  ultimate  decisions  for  the  guidance  and  opera- 
tion of  Presbyterian  College. 

Their  power  is  used  with  restraint.  But  it 
is  there,  nevertheless,  delegated  from  the  synods 
which  own  and  control  this  institution. 

In  an  era  when  authority  is  universally 
questioned  and  the  line  between  freedom  and 
responsibility  becomes  a  razor's  edge,  boards  of 
trustees  everywhere  are  caught  in  the  dilemma 
of  permitting  administrative  staffs,  faculties  and 
student  bodies  the  greatest  freedom  conducive  to 
creative  leadership  while  also  demanding  re- 
sponsible action  that  contributes  to  the  total  wel- 
fare of  the  institution. 

Interpretation  of  "the  total  welfare,"  obvious- 


The  Decision  Makers 


ly,  becomes  the  key.  Sometimes  those  on  campus 
may  be  too  close  to  the  forest  for  a  broad  per- 
spective. At  other  times,  board  members  may  be 
too  distant  for  individual  specifics.  Within  the 
gray  areas  of  debatable  issues,  both  sides  have 
their  legitimate  reasons  for  logical  ends,  but  the 
final  authority  must  rest  with  the  board. 

How  do  the  PC  decision-makers  operate? 
Who  are  the  men  composing  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees? 

Presbyterian  College  currently  is  directed  by 
a  29-member  board,  each  elected  for  three  years 
and  eligible  for  reelection  for  two  additional 
terms.  The  Synod  of  Georgia  elects  13  from  its 
membership;  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  13; 
and  the  Alumni  Association,  3.  A  recently 
authorized  expansion  of  the  group  provides  for 
the  board  to  elect  up  to  five  at-large  members, 
without  regard  to  geographical  location  or  re- 
ligious denomination  except  that  they  be  mem- 
bers of  evangelical  churches.  These  five  have  not 
yet  been  named. 

Death  and  a  resignation  for  health  reasons 
leave  one  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  each  synod  at 
their  next  meeting.  The  27  current  trustees  are 
an  able  group  of  men  representing  divergent 
viewpoints  and  widespread  interests.  Within  the 
membership  is  a  variety  of  professional  experi- 
ence and  exceptional  individual  ability  in  many 
fields. 

Business  executives  form  the  largest  group 
on  the  Board,  with  18  men  who  are  engaged  in 


a  wide  range  of  activities  (notably  banking  and 
finance,  sales,  and  the  textile  industry.)  Six  are 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  one  each  represents 
the  fields  of  education,  law  and  government 
service. 

Nine  are  alumni  of  PC,  including  the  three 
elected  specifically  from  the  alumni  organ- 
ization. One  of  these  alumni,  Dr.  Eugene  T.  Wilson 
'25,  pastor  emeritus  of  Atlanta's  Peachtree  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  a  representative  of  At- 
lanta Presbytery  on  the  board,  is  the  newly 
elected  trustee  chairman.  He  was  moved  up  from 
vice-chairman  at  the  March  meeting  to  succeed 
Robert  M.  Vance,  Clinton  banker-industrialist, 
who  is  rotating  off  the  board. 

Alumnus  Hugh  S.  Jacobs  '41,  Clinton  busi- 
nessman, serves  as  board  secretary;  and  James 
A.  Chapman,  Jr.,  of  Spartanburg,  president  of 
Inman  Mills,  is  the  new  vice-chairman. 

The  Board  of  trustees  meets  twice  annually, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  March  1  and  the  first 
Tuesday  after  October  1.  Special  meetings  may 
be  held  at  any  time  or  place  within  the  states 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  the  call  of  the 
chairman.  A  called  meeting  was  held  most  re- 
cently, for  example,  in  January,  1965,  to  authorize 
signing  of  the  Federal  Government's  Act  of  Com- 
pliance with  the  civil  rights  law.  At  other  times, 
the  executive  committee  may  transact  business 
in  behalf  of  the  board. 

Continued 


The    Decision    Makers    continued 

Policy  matters  of  an  unusual  nature  do  oc- 
casionally require  the  final  board  decision.  More 
often,  the  trustees  find  themselves  primarily 
concerned  with  the  financial  operation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  College.  They  establish  the 
budget  for  annual  operations,  chart  the  future 
course  for  physical  facilities,  and  provide  for  the 
investment  of  resources  in  hand  as  well  as  for 
the  securing  of  additional  capital  funds.  More 
routinely,  they  approve  faculty  and  staff  ap- 
pointments and  designate  honorary  degree  re- 
cipients. 

Board  members  involved  themselves  more 
actively  in  the  work  of  the  College  in  1963  with 
the  revision  of  bylaws.  They  reorganized  the 
board's  committee  structure  and  arranged  for  these 
committees  to  assemble  regularly  on  campus  the 
night  before  each  official  board  meeting.  The  six 
standing  committees  and  their  advising  admin- 
istrative officers  are: 

1.  Executive — composed  of  the  board  officers 
and  chairman  of  each  committee;  the  president  of 
the  College  serves  as  adviser. 

2.  Finance  and  Budget — responsible  for  long- 
range  finance  and  budget  planning,  for  endow- 
ment and  investments  and  for  maintenance  of 
the  physical  plant;  business  manager  serves  as 
staff  adviser. 

3.  Academic  Affairs — responsible  for  long- 
range  educational  plans  and  policies,  for  faculty 
appointments  and  tenure,  for  teaching  methods 
and  the  library;  academic  dean  serves  as  staff 
adviser. 

4.  Student  and  Student  Activities — responsi- 
ble for  student  recruitment,  admission,  aid.  coun- 
seling and  discipline,  for  housing,  spiritual  de- 
velopment and  extra-curricular  activities;  dean  of 
students,  dean  of  women,  academic  dean  and 
business  manager  are  advisers. 

5.  Financial  Development — responsible  for 
securing  annual  and  capital  funds  for  the  College, 
and  for  its  alumni  and  public  relations  programs; 
director  of  development  and  director  of  alumni 
and  public  relations  serve  as  staff  advisers. 

6.  Physical  Development — responsible  for  de- 
veloping a  master  campus  plan  and  for  handling 
the  details  relative  to  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties; the  president,  business  manager  and  other 
staff  officers  on  call  are  advisers. 

In  addition  to  the  administrative  officers  who 
regularly  advise,  the  committees  in  their  de- 
liberations  on   occasion   seek   the   counsel   of   in- 


Committee   Lineup 


Academic  Affairs 

Dean  Joseph  Gettys,  Joseph  Walker,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Merle  Patterson,  Dill  Beckman  and  Edwin  Hemphill 


Finance,  Physical  Development 

Two  committees:  Seated — Physical  Chairman  James 
Bruce  and  Finance  Chairman  Wallace  Montgomery; 
Standing — Henry  Matthews;  Business  Manager  Ed- 
ward  Campbell,   James  Chapman,  Jr.,  Robert  Watt 

Student  Activities 

J.  Wilton  Stewart,  Allison  Williams,  Women's  Dean 
Marion  Hill,  Chairman  Hugh  S.  Jacobs,  George  Dun- 
lap,  James  Gallant  and  Student  Dean  A.  J.  Thackston 
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dividual    faculty    members,    faculty    committees 
and  students. 


Although  the  standing  committees  handle 
most  of  the  work,  occasional  special  commit- 
tees have  functioned  effectively.  For  example, 
faculty  and  alumni  representatives  served  on  the 
special  committee  on  athletics  which  resulted  in 
a  healthier  balance  in  the  academic-athletic  re- 
lationship— and  with  both  areas  emerging  with 
stronger  support. 

Trustees  have  given  hours  of  attention  to  the 
development  program  now  unfolding  so  dramat- 
ically, to  the  decision  for  full  coeducation  with 
all  of  its  ramifications,  the  ultimate  student  body 
size  of  900,  curriculum  refinements,  admissions 
standards,  and  the  constant  quest  to  lift  faculty 
salaries  and  student  scholarship  aid. 

Board  consideration  may  also  touch  upon 
such  sensitive  campus  nerves  as  required  chapel 
attendance,  the  drinking  rule  and  the  continuing 
debate  between  a  five  or  six-day  school  week. 

And  always,  there  is  the  obligation  to  engage, 
with  the  administration  and  faculty,  in  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  nature  of  PC's  role  as  an 
institution  of  Christian  higher  education,  its 
purpose  and  direction.  From  this  should  come  the 
balanced  perspective  that  views  the  present  in 
relation  to  the  past  and  the  future. 

Here  are  the  men  currently  serving  as  trus- 
tees of  Presbyterian  College: 

Synod  of  Georgia 

JAMES  L.  BRUCE.  Cornelia,  Ga.  —  President  and 
treasurer  of  the  Yonah  Realty  Co.  and  the  Yonah 
Packaging  Co.;  vice-president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cornelia;  elder  in  Cornelia  church; 
civic  leader;  Kiwanian;  member  of  city  bi-racial 
committee;  Army  service  in  World  War  II;  born 
on  April  5,  1912,  in  Sherman,  Miss.;  married  to 
Mignon  H.  Bruce;  one  daughter  and  three  sons, 
the  oldest  currently  attending  PC;  service  on 
board  of  trustees  since  1963. 

JAMES  G.  GALLANT,  LaGrange,  Ga.  —  Vice- 
president  and  secretary-treasurer  of  Belk-Gallant 
stores;  elder  in  First  Church;  past  president,  La- 
Grange  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Rotarian;  born 
in  Charlotte.  N.  C.  on  July  23,  1908;  BS  degree. 
Davidson  College,  1928;  married  to  Louise  Ram- 
sey Gallant;  trustee  service  since  1957. 

JOHN  R.  KINNETT,  Columbus,  Ga.  —  President 
of  Kinnett  Dairies,  Inc.;  elder  in  the  First 
Church  and  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Georgia 
Presbyterian     Council;     past     president     of     the 


Georgia  Dairy  Association  and  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers;  Rotar- 
ian; born  on  April  4,  1927,  in  Columbus;  BS  de- 
gree, Georgia  Tech,  1949;  married  to  Betty  Black- 
mon  Kinnett;  five  daughters,  one  son;  on  1963. 

PAUL  E.  MANNERS,  Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  trust  officer  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Atlanta;  elder.  Druid  Hills  Church;  board  of 
trustees.  Presbyterian  Foundation;  director, 
American  Red  Cross,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Kiwanian;  born  on  December  28.  1918  in  Dover, 
Tenn.;  BA  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University  in 
1912;  Navy  officer  in  World  War  II;  married  to 
Mary  Frances  Neal  Manners:  two  sons;  on  1966. 

HENRY  B.  MATTHEWS,  Macon.  Ga.— Executive 
vice-president  of  Belk  Stores;  elder.  First  Church: 
former  president,  Kiwanis  and  local  YMCA;  born 
in  Matthews.  N.  C,  on  May  12,  1904;  BA  degree, 
Davidson  College,  1925;  married  to  Evelyn  Mc- 
Arver  Matthews;  two  sons,  both  of  whom  at- 
tend PC;  on  board  since  1959. 

WALLACE  M.  MONTGOMERY,  Marietta,  Ga.  — 
vice-president  of  the  Trust  Company  of  Georgia; 
elder.  First  Church,  who  has  served  on  numerous 
presbytery  committees  and  been  treasurer  of 
Cherokee  Presbytery  and  of  Georgia-Carolina 
Presbytery;  born  in  Marietta  on  August  27,  1901; 
attended  Georgia  Tech;  married  to  Mary  Rhorer 
Montgomery;  one  son;  on  board  since  1960. 

L.  JAMES  O'CALLAGHAN.  Atlanta.  Ga.  —  Man- 
ager, mutual  fund  department  of  Courts  &  Co.; 
elder.  Central  Church;  past  president.  Atlanta 
Board  of  Education;  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  1962  and  1964;  advisory  committee. 
Emory  University  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion; past  Kiwanis  president;  Air  Force  officer, 
WWII;  born  on  June  17,  1915,  in  Atlanta;  BS 
degree,  Georgia  Tech.  1937;  married  to  Mary  M. 
O'Callaghan;  five  daughters,  one  son;  since  1963. 

MERLE  C.  PATTERSON,  Atlanta  —  former 
pastor  of  Druid  Hills  Church,  now  serving  as  di- 
rector of  community-wide  projects  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity;  former  pastor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  First  Church;  past  moderator, 
Synod  of  Tennessee;  honorary  doctor  of  divinity 
degree  from  PC  in  1959;  Kiwanian;  born  in  Moul- 
trie, Ga.,  on  March  3,  1917;  BA  degree.  PC,  1938; 
BD,  Columbia  Seminary,  1942;  married  to  Lois 
Ector  Patterson;  two  sons,  two  daughters:  on 
board  since  1961. 

J.  WALTON  STEWART.  JR.,  Savannah.  Ga.  — 
pastor    of   First    Church;    previously    at    Natchez 

Continued 


The    Decision    Makers    Continued 

(Miss.)  First  Church;  born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  on 
October  8,  1906;  BA  degree,  PC,  1928;  BD,  Colum- 
bia Seminary,  1931;  ThM  and  ThD,  Union  Semi- 
nary in  Virginia;  married  to  Margaret  Ogden 
Stewart;  two  daughters;  first  year  on  board. 

ROBERT  G.  WATT,  Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Registered 
representative  specializing  in  institutional  sales 
with  Courts  &  Co.;  deacon  and  president  of  men's 
Bible  class,  First  Church;  past  chairman,  Fellow- 
ship of  Christian  Athletes;  past  Kiwanis  presi- 
dent; Army  officer  in  WWII;  born  in  Thomasville, 
Ga.,  on  February  17,  1922;  BS  in  civil  engineering, 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  1947;  married  to  Nell 
Woodruff  Hodgson  Watt;  two  sons,  one  daughter; 
on  board  since  1963. 

ALLISON  F.  WILLIAMS,  Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Pastor 
of  Trinity  Church;  trustee,  Westminster  Schools; 
past  president,  Georgia  Association  Pastoral  Care; 
past  chairman,  Georgia  Synod  church  extension 
committee;  honorary  doctor  of  divinity  degree 
from  PC  in  1957;  born  in  Atlanta  on  February  27, 
1923;  BA  degree,  Emory  University,  1944;  BD, 
Princeton  Seminary,  1946;  ThM,  Union  Seminary 
in  Virginia,  1947;  married  to  Alpha  Josephine 
Culp  Williams:  two  daughters;  on  board  I960. 

EUGENE  T.  WILSON,  Atlanta,  Ga.  (See  page  10) 

Synod  of  South  Carolina 

JAMES  A.  CHAPMAN,  JR.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C— 
President  and  treasurer,  Inman  Mills;  elder  and 
past  Sunday  School  superintendent  of  First 
Church;  former  moderator,  Enoree  Presbytery; 
past  president,  Southern  Textile  Association; 
past  president,  South  Carolina  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  trustee.  Spartanburg  County  Founda- 
tion; Rotarian;  born  in  Spartanburg  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1921;  BS  degree,  Davidson  College,  1943; 
married  to  Martha  Cloud  Chapman;  three  daugh- 
ters and  one  son;  on  board  since  1964. 

GEORGE  H.  CORNELSON.  Clinton,  S.  C— Vice- 
president  and  assistant  treasurer,  Clinton  Mills; 
deacon  of  First  Church;  director,  M.  S.  Bailey  & 
Son,  Bankers;  past  president,  Community  Chest 
and  Lions  Club;  Air  Force  officer  for  two  years; 
born  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on  July  12,  1931;  BS 
degree,  North  Carolina  State  College,  1954;  mar- 
ried to  Ann  Shaw  Cornelson;  three  sons;  on  1959. 

GEORGE  W.  DUNLAP,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C— Execu- 
tive vice-president  and  general  manager,  Home 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association;  elder  of 
Oakland    Avenue   Church;    past    president,   South 


Carolina  Savings  and  Loan  League;  director, 
United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League;  past 
president,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  YMCA  and 
Rotary  Club;  Army  officer,  WWII;  born  in  Rock 
Hill  on  June  7,  1912;  BA  degree,  PC,  1935;  married 
to  Ann  Myddleton  Dunlap;   one  daughter;   1964. 

WILLIAM  G.  FOSTER,  Florence,  S.  C.  —  pastor 
of  First  Church  after  previous  pastorate  of  Alex- 
andra (La.)  First  Church;  Boy  Scouts  executive 
board;  community  relations  service  committee; 
honorary  DD  degree  from  King  College;  born  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  June  20,  1912;  BA  degree, 
University  of  Chattanooga,  1934;  BD,  Columbia 
Seminary,  1939;  married  to  Sara  Milligan  Foster; 
two  sons,  one  daughter;  on  board  since  1965. 

W.  EDWIN  HEMPHILL,  Columbia,  S.  C.  —  His- 
torian and  archivist  with  the  South  Carolina 
Archives  Department  and  editor  of  the  John  C. 
Calhoun  papers;  former  professor  at  Hampden- 
Sydney,  Davidson,  Emory  and  University  of 
Virginia;  elder  in  Shandon  Church;  General 
Assembly  committee  on  operation;  Kiwanis 
president;  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America; 
born  in  Wake  County,  N.  C,  on  June  28,  1912; 
BA  degree,  Hampton-Sydney;  MA,  Emory;  PhD, 
University  of  Virginia;  married  to  Susan  Moffett 
Hemphill;  two  daughters;  first  year  on  board. 

HUGH  S.  JACOBS,  Clinton,  S.  C.  —  Co-owner, 
Jacobs  Brothers  printing  firm;  elder  of  First 
Church  and  current  moderator  of  South  Carolina 
Synod;  former  synod  men's  president  and  presby- 
tery moderator;  civic  leader;  past  Lions  Club 
president;  Army  officer,  WW  II;  great-grandson 
of  PC  founder  and  son  of  former  president  Wil- 
liam P.  Jacobs  II;  born  in  Clinton  on  June  2, 
1920;  BA  degree,  PC,  1941;  married  to  Elizabeth 
Sims  Jacobs;  one  son  and  one  daughter;  on  1964. 

HUGH  L.  REID,  Georgetown,  S.  C.  —  General 
manager  of  International  Paper  Co.  Container 
Division;  elder  in  Georgetown  Church;  Naval 
officer  in  WW  II;  born  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on 
October  7,  1914;  BA  degree,  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, 1936;  married  to  Evelyn  Reynolds  Reid; 
two  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  oldest  currently 
attending  PC;  on  board  since  1963. 

JOHN  K.  ROBERTS,  Charleston,  S.  C.  —  Pastor, 
First  (Scots)  Church;  formerly  at  Danville  (Va.) 
First  Church;  honorary  doctor  of  divinity  from 
PC,  1943;  Kiwanian;  born  in  Carthage,  N.  C,  on 
December  13,  1906;  BA  degree,  PC,  1928;  BD, 
Union    Seminary    in    Virginia,    1931;    married    to 


Sarah  Holman  Roberts;  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
attended  PC;  on  board  since  1965. 

ROBERT  M.  VANCE,  Clinton,  S.  C.  (See  page  8) 

JOSEPH  WALKER,  JR.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  — 
Senior  partner,  Joseph  Walker  &  Co.  cotton  mer- 
chants; deacon  in  First  Church;  state  chairman 
of  PC's  1955-57  capital  funds  campaign;  Rotarian; 
Army  officer  in  WW  II;  born  in  Columbia  on 
September  12,  1912;  BA  degree,  Washington  and 
Lee,  1934;  married  to  Helen  Jackson  Walker;  one 
son;  on  board  since  1965. 

WILLIAM  L.  WATKINS,  Anderson,  S.  C.  —  At- 
torney-at-law  and  partner  of  Watkins.  Vandiver, 
Kirven  and  Long  law  firm;  elder  in  Central 
Church;  Rotarian  and  civic  leader;  Army  officer, 
World  War  II;  born  in  Anderson  on  December  26, 
1910;  BA  degree,  Wofford  College,  1930;  LLB, 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School,  1933;  married 
to  Frances  Sitton  Watkins;  four  daughters;  1966. 

C.  DOUGLAS  WILSON,  Greenville.  S.  C.  - 
Founder  of  C.  Douglas  Wilson  &  Co.,  real  estate 
and  insurance  firm;  former  president  and  now 
board  chairman  of  company;  elder  in  First 
Church;  former  director,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Greenville  Memorial  Auditorium;  Rotarian; 
service  in  Naval  Air  Corps  in  World  War  I;  born 
in  Simpsonville,  S.  C,  on  May  30,  1895;  married 
to  Lois  Mundy  Wilson;  one  daughter;  on   1964. 

Alumni  Representatives 

DILL  D.  BECKMAN,  Columbia.  S.  C.  —  Director, 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation; elder  and  teacher  in  Shandon 
Church;  treasurer  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association;  member.  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Training;  former 
president,  PC  Alumni  Association;  recipient  of 
LLD  degree  from  PC  in  1959;  Army  officer,  WW 


II;  born  in  McClellanville,  S.  C,  on  April  23,  1906; 
BA  degree,  PC,  1930;  MA,  Wofford,  1933;  married 
to  Anne  Power  Beckman;  two  sons;  on  board  1966. 

DESAUSSURE  D.  EDMUNDS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
—  Vice-president,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety; past  president,  American  Society  of  Char- 
tered Life  Underwriters;  New  York  State  Ad- 
visory Board,  Life  Insurance  Examinations:  vari- 
ous service  clubs;  recipient  of  PC's  Alumni  Gold 
P  Award  in  1962;  listed  in  Who's  Who  In  America: 
Episcopalian;  Naval  officer  in  World  War  II;  born 
in  Sumter,  S.  C,  on  March  16,  1904;  BA  degree, 
PC,  1925;  CLU.  American  College  of  Life  Under- 
writers, 1937;  married  to  Mary  Henry  Edmunds; 
on  board  since  1965. 

ROSS  E.  TEMPLETON.  Charlotte,  N.  C— Senior 
assistant  vice-president,  Field  Enterprises  Edu- 
cational Corp.;  supervising  division  manager, 
Carolina  Division;  member  of  company's  most 
exclusive  sales  club;  recipient  of  PC's  Alumni 
Gold  P  Award,  1957;  honorary  doctor  of  humane 
letters  from  PC  in  1966;  member.  Westminster 
Church;  born  in  Owings,  S.  C.  on  January  19. 
1904;  attended  PC;  married  to  Frances  Stuart 
Templeton;  first  year  on  board. 

Honorary  Life  Members 

Three  trustees  of  unusually  long  service  were 
named  honorary  lifetime  members: 

JOHN  F.  MCLEOD,  Chesterfield,  S.  C.  —  Owner 
and  president  of  the  McLeod  Plywood  Box  Co.; 
elder  in  Chesterfield  Church;  served  1951-66. 

WILLIAM  R.  WALLACE,  Chester,  S.  C.  — 
Physician;  elder  in  Purity  Church:  past  president, 
South  Carolina  Medical  Association;   1927-63. 

T.  FRANK  WATKINS.  Anderson.  S.  C.  — At- 
tornev-at-law;  elder  in  Central  Church;   1951-66. 


Financial  Development 

John  Kinnett,  Hugh  Reid,  Paul 
Manners,  Chairman  L.  J.  O'Cal- 
laghan,  D.  D.  Edmunds,  Eugene 
Wilson,  PR  &  Alumni  Director 
Ben  Hay  Hammet  and  Develop- 
ment   Director    Powell    Fraser 


Robert   M.    Vance: 

Keeper 

of  the 

Heritage 


Tf  one  individual  can  symbolize 
-*-  Presbyterian  College's  past 
decade  of  progress,  he  is  Robert 
Mercer  Vance,  keeper  of  the 
heritage  that  also  includes  tex- 
tile and  banking  leadership. 

When  he  stepped  down  as 
trustee  chairman  in  March,  he 
left  ten  years  of  outstanding 
achievement  that  outshine  any 
other  decade  in  the  school's 
history.  His  was  the  longest 
tenure  as  chairman,  cut  short 
only  by  rotation  off  the  Board. 
During  this  period,  five  new 
buildings  rose  on  campus  to  in- 
crease plant  value  by  374  per- 
cent, from  $1,058,517  to  $5,026.- 
882.  Endowment  climbed  210 
percent.  $634,868  to  $1,971,282. 

His  total  contribution  to  PC. 
transcending  financial  activities, 
is  best  summed  up  in  these 
phases  of  the  Award  for  Eminent 
Service  presented  by  the  Board 
to  Vance  as  he  left  the  chair: 

".  .  .  in  grateful  recognition  of 
extraordinary  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  the  College  and  its 
students  during  his  years  of 
distinguished  leadership  as  a 
Trustee  since  1952  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  1957-67.  He 
has  given  unselfishly  of  his  time 
and  counsel  in  leading  Presby- 
terian College  through  one  of  its 
greatest  periods  of  development. 
His  balanced  judgment  and 
genial  good  will  have  enlight- 
ened difficult  problems.  His 
foresight  has  helped  to  project 
imaginative  plans  that  his  in- 
dustry and  generosity  even  now 
are  bringing  to  fruition.  Above 
all.  his  abiding  faith  in  the  mis- 
sion of  Christian  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  work  of  God's  King- 
dom gives  him  a  stewardship  to 
this  cause  that  is  magnificent  in 
its  own  right  as  well  as  in  the 
inspiration  it  brings  to  others." 
The  words  embarrass  this 
modest,  unassuming  business- 
man who  operates  at  low-level 
pressure  with  high-level  results. 
Robert    M.   Vance   is   the   pro- 


gressive 50-year-old  president  of 
Clinton  Mills  and  M.  S.  Bailey 
&  Son.  Bankers.  Both  of  these 
family  institutions  have  thrived 
under  his  leadership;  both  have 
just  completed  tremendous  ex- 
pansion programs  incorporating 
the   most   modern   facilities. 

The  tradition  began  with 
Vance's  grandfather.  Mercer  S. 
Bailey,  after  his  discharge  from 
the  Confederate  Army.  He 
hauled  four  bails  of  cotton  110 
miles  by  wagon  from  Clinton  to 
Orangeburg.  S.  C,  sold  them  for 
60  cents  a  pound  and  with  the 
proceeds  entered  the  mercantile 
business,  founded  the  bank  in 
1886.  and  then  Clinton  Cotton 
Mills  in  1896.Lydia  in  1902. 

M.  S.  Bailey  also  was  one  of 
the  three  men  who  first  deter- 
mined to  establish  the  college 
that  is  now  PC.  He  made  the 
first  donations  for  this  purpose. 
He  served  as  one  of  the  original 
trustees  and  had  four  sons  who 
also  served — Joseph  A.  Bailey 
(from  1880  to  1929).  Putsey  S. 
Bailey.  Sr.  (1884-90.  1894-98). 
Cassius  Mercer  Bailey  (1918-35) 
and  William  J.  Bailey  (1890-98. 
1929-48).  One  daughter.  Emma, 
was  the  daughter-in-law  of  an- 
other trustee  —  George  H. 
Cornelson  of  Orangeburg  —  and 
her  grandson  by  that  name  is 
currently  on  the  Board. 

So  the  roots  are  deep  and 
wide-spread,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation. 

Robert  Vance's  mother.  Mary 
Ellen,  was  another  daughter  of 
Mercer  S.  Bailey.  Young  Robert 
grew  up  in  Clinton,  started  as 
an  11-year-old  office  boy  at  the 
bank  in  the  summers  of  1927-28. 
He  then  worked  at  Clinton  Mill 
as  a  helper  during  prep  school 
at  McCaullie  and  the  college 
years  at  Davidson,  where  he 
earned  his  BS  in  1937. 

After  college,  it  was  back  to 

the  mill — this  time  as  paymaster 

at  Lydia  until  World  War  II.  He 

Continued 


VailCe      continued 
served  with  the  Navy  for  more 
than    four    years    and    emerged 
with  17  battle  stars  and  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander. 

Vance  became  preseident  of 
the  bank  in  1948.  Ten  years 
later,  he  also  assumed  command 
of  the  mills  on  the  death  of 
cousin  P.  S.  Bailey,  a  PC 
alumnus  and  another  trustee 
(1949-58).  To  each  task,  the  new 
president  brought  keen  admin- 
istrative ability  and  insight 
tempered  but  unshackled  by  all 
of  his  tradition.  Booming  suc- 
cess has  been  the  result. 

Now  combined  under  the 
single  title  of  Clinton  Mills,  the 
textile  enterprise  is  a  multi- 
million-dollar operation  built 
around  four  plants  that  employ 
1,650  workers.  Three  plants 
produce  all-cotton  material.  The 
fourth  is  the  brand-new  $8  mil- 
lion Bailey  plant  making  poly- 
ester-cotton blend  fiber. 

Over  at  the  bank,  meanwhile, 
assets  totaling  $14  million  are 
managed  in  attractive  new  fa- 
cilities occupied  last  fall. 

Vance  married  vivacious, 
dark-eyed  Virginia  Gray  of 
Clinton  in  1949,  and  they  have 
daughter  Mary  Bailey  and  sons 
Robert,  Jr.,  and  Russell.  Brief 
trips  with  the  family  to  the 
Pawley's  Island  beach  cottage 
are  his  main  source  of  recreation 
—  for  Vance's  work  is  as  much 
avocation  as  it  is  vocation. 

Through  it  all  looms  the  com- 
pelling sense  of  obligation  for 
service.  The  community,  Thorn- 
well  Orphanage,  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  which  he  is 
an  elder,  and  the  professional 
activities  of  the  textile  and 
banking  fields  all  have  shared 
his  leadership  with  PC. 

And  even  in  rotating  off  the 
Board,  he  underscored  his 
continuing  interest  by  saying 
simply  to  President  Marc  C. 
Weersing: 

"I'm  not  going  anywhere." 


From  a  church  auctioned  on  the  county  court  house  steps  during 
the  "depression,"  Eugene  Wilson  '25  developed  Atlanta's  great 
Peachtree  Presbyterian  congregation.    He's  the  new  trustee  head. 

"They  sold  the  church  out 


When  Alumnus  Eugene  T. 
Wilson  first  arrived  in 
Atlanta  to  begin  serving  his  new 
church,  the  cold  of  that  January 
1,  1936,  day  seemed  even  bleaker 
on  finding  the  church  bankrupt 
and  its  bonds  overdue. 

Before    the    year    ended,    the 
property  had  been  sold  at  auc- 


after  more  than  30  years  in  the 
pulpit,  the  congregation  of  2,500 
worshipped  in  a  new  $1,350,000 
plant  and  exerted  an  influence 
throughout  the  entire  Presby- 
terian US  General  Assembly. 
And  the  man  himself  stood 
recognized,  with  affection,  as  a 
leader  of  the  denomination. 


tion  on  the  Fulton  Court  House 
steps,  and  another  year  of  that 
depression-ridden  era  was  re- 
quired to  redeem  it.  He  recalls: 

"I'm  one  of  the  few  pastors 
with  the  dubious  distinction  of 
having  had  his  church  sold  right 
out  from  under  him.  I  preached 
there  for  a  year  without  being 
able  to  announce  from  one  Sun- 
day to  the  next  if  there  would 
be  a  service.  But  we  managed  to 
survive,  scraped  together  the 
$32,500  to  refinance  it  and  had 
the  debt  retired  within  three 
years." 

From  that  inauspicious  start, 
with  75  active  members,  Gene 
Wilson  built  the  great  Peachtree 
Presbyterian  Church  of  today. 
Upon    his    retirement   last   May 


Fellow  trustees  in  March 
elected  Dr.  Wilson  chairman  of 
the  Presbyterian  College  board 
on  which  he  had  served  as  vice- 
chairman  since  1962.  And  only 
last  fall  he  had  agreed  to  func- 
tion on  a  part-time  voluntary 
basis  as  the  PC  representative 
in  Georgia.  Thus,  in  two  fell 
swoops,  he  dissolved  the  retire- 
ment dreams  of  extended  fish- 
ing trips  and  more  time  for  his 
vegetable  garden. 

Few  calls  could  have  been  as 
persuasive  as  the  call  of  serv- 
ice to  Presbyterian  College.  For 
Gene  Wilson  has  loved  and 
fought  hard  for  this  institution 
since  he  first  guided  its  football 
teams  as  a  diminutive  quarter- 
back  (125  pounds)  under  Coach 
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Walter  Johnson.  He  arrived  on 
campus  from  Westminster,  S.  C, 
where  he  was  born  on  April  27, 
1901,  and  he  stepped  off  with  a 
BA  sheepskin  in  1925. 

Years  later,  in  1946,  his  Alma 
Mater  called  him  back  to  bestow 
the  honorary  doctor  of  divinity 
degree  for  his   outstanding  ac- 


that  he  slid  recklessly  and  pain- 
fully into  home.  An  annual  high- 
light of  the  youth  program  is  a 
week's  pre-school  retreat  at 
Camp  Rutledge,  where  young 
people  go  to  get  into  the  spirit 
for  the  academic  rigors  ahead. 

His    church    was    one    of    the 
first  to  develop  the  clinical  pro- 


complishments  in  the  ministry. 

After  acquiring  his  BD  from 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary 
in  1928,  Gene  Wilson  put  in  one 
year  as  pastor  of  the  Asheville 
(NC)  Ora  Street  Church,  two 
years  as  associate  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Church  of  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  and  five  at  the  Wal- 
halla  (SC)  Church  before  set- 
tling in  Atlanta.  Along  the  way, 
in  1930,  he  married  the  lovely 
Martha  Caldwell  Johnston. 

The  heart  of  the  Peachtree 
Church  under  Dr.  Wilson  has 
been  its  youth  work  —  with  him 
in  the  lead,  the  youngest  at 
heart.  Friends  still  josh  him 
about  the  day  he  became  so  ab- 
sorbed in  a  softball  game,  in 
which  he  was  playing  in  shorts, 


gram  among  seminary  students, 
an  approach  now  used  through- 
out the  General  Assembly.  Stu- 
dents at  nearby  Columbia  Semi- 
nary were  given  clinical  ex- 
perience and  financial  help  by 
being  used  as  a  student  assistant 
pastors.  The  roll  of  these  young 
men,  who  had  their  first  real 
touch  with  the  ministry  here,  in- 
cludes such  outstanding  church- 
men of  today  as  Davison  Philips, 
Merle  Patterson,  Wade  Huie, 
Jim  Stewart  and  Al  Wells. 

Peachtree  also  pioneered  in  a 
special  pastor's  aid  committee  of 
women  to  conduct  regular  visita- 
tions among  members  and  non- 
members.  The  program  has  been 
adopted  by  numerous  other 
churches  over  the  South. 


The  Georgia  Synod  gave  Wil- 
son its  supreme  accolade  in  1949 
by  electing  him  moderator,  and 
influential  Atlanta  Presbytery 
has  twice  tapped  him  for  this 
chair  —  in  1939  and  1966.  A 
working  minister  with  balanced 
judgment,  his  has  been  a  ready 
name  for  committee  assignments 
at  various  levels  of  the  church 
courts,  and  he  is  even  now  a 
member  of  the  Synod's  Study 
Committee. 

In  addition  to  his  year-by-year 
support  of  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege program,  Gene  Wilson 
served  as  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  in  1935  and 
has  been  on  other  occasions  a 
director,  local  chapter  president 
and  Walter  Johnson  Club  com- 
mitteeman. His  roots  go  even 
deeper:  brothers  Frank  '18  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  and  the  late 
Parks  '20,  attended  PC  as  did 
brothers-in-law  the  Rev.  Thomas 
M.  Johnston  '31,  of  Lexington, 
Ky..  and  Dr.  Frank  R.  Johnston 
'38,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Son  Eugene,  Jr.,  '58,  also  spent 
two  years  at  PC,  before  moving 
on  to  Westminster  Choir  College 
and  his  present  work  as  minister 
of  music  at  Pittsburgh's  South 
Avenue  Methodist  Church.  The 
Wilsons  also  have  two  daugh- 
ters: Beth,  now  the  wife  of  John 
B.  Friauf,  with  the  Itek  Corp. 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  Peggy, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Are, 
pastor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Westminster  Presbyteri- 
an Church. 

Characteristically,  Gene  Wil- 
son continues  today  at  the  ef- 
fective pace  that  gets  things 
done  with  simplicity  and  dis- 
patch. He  is  glad  retirement  now 
affords  him  more  time  to  devote 
to  Presbyterian  College  as  trus- 
tee and  Georgia  representative. 
Fortunately,  he  still  preaches  as 
a  supply  pastor  in  churches 
without  ministers,  for  the  pulpit 
needs  his  warm  eloquence. 
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PC's  Federal  Funds 


Life    with    Uncle 

Tax  dollar  benefits  to  higher  education 
are  reviewed  here  and  in  the  16-page 
supplement     covering     national     picture. 


\  arying  relationships  with  Federal  programs 
have  existed  at  Presbyterian  College  since  World 
War  I.  As  with  most  institutions,  the  participation 
has  grown  with  the  introduction  of  new  efforts 
to  help  underwrite  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  our  youth. 

Back  in  1918,  campus  facilities  were  placed 
under  US  Army  jurisdiction  for  the  short-lived 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps.  A  few  months 
later,  PC  became  one  of  the  first  schools  awarded 
a  military  unit  under  legislation  establishing  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  the  con- 
tract by  which  the  government  underwrites  the 
cost  of  ROTC  instruction  and  equipment  has  been 
in  effect  ever  since. 

The  NYA  of  Depression  Years 

Almost  every  student  on  campus  benefitted  in 
some  degree  from  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion in  those  hard-pressed  depression  years  prior 
to  World  War  II.  It  provided  35  cents-per-hour 
wages  for  a  fabulous  variety  of  chores  that  ranged 
from  student  faculty  assistant  to  leaf-raker  to 
class  bell-ringer. 

Then  the  college  cooperated  in  the  war  effort 
by  leasing  faciltiies  for  a  training  detachment  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Or  take  the  area  of  armed  forces  surplus 
property.  This  equipment,  from  trucks  to  type- 
writers, is  made  available  through  the  Division 
of  General  Services  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
to  non-profit  institutions  at  approximately  one- 
tenth  the  original  cost.  Presbyterian  has  econo- 
mized through  the  purchase  of  many  useful  items. 

An  acceleration  in  recent  years  has  found 
Congress  authorizing,  in  rapid  succession,  a  wide 
range  of  programs  to  assist  higher  education.  They 
involve  loans,  student  aid  and  outright  grants. 
Some  of  these  programs  deal  directly  with  the 
colleges;  others  are  primarily  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  individuals. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  PC  was  able 
to  get  (in  1958)  a  $250,000  loan  to  help  with  the 
cost  of  the  Douglas  House  student  center.  Another 
low  interest  loan  of  $1,070,000  recently  was  ob- 
tained under  this  act  to  finance  the  new  men's 
dormitory  now  under  construction. 

For  the  many  students   who  need   financial 


assistance,  Presbyterian  has  since  1959  partici- 
pated in  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram. Under  its  provisions,  a  student  aid  fund  is 
established  into  which  the  College  puts  one-tenth 
and  the  Federal  Government  contributes  nine- 
tenths  to  enable  a  student  to  borrow  up  to  $1,000 
a  year  toward  his  educational  costs.  This  fund  at 
PC  now  amounts  to  $90,000  per  year. 

Two  National  Science  Foundation  grants  have 
been  awarded  to  the  PC  chemistry  and  biology 
departments  during  the  past  few  years.  Science 
here  also  received  a  boost  with  the  acquisition  of 
a  $326,000  grant  two  years  ago  to  complete  the 
$850,000  Richardson  Hall  of  Science.  It  came  under 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  designed  to 
give  funds  for  new  college  libraries  and  instruc- 
tion facilities  in  mathematics,  modern  languages 
and  sciences. 

Finally,  in  1965,  Congress  made  even  more 
tax  dollars  available  for  a  series  of  programs  in- 
volving work-study,  guaranteed  loans  and  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  in  the  area  of  stu- 
dent aid,  as  well  as  equipment  grants  to  colleges 
and  a  project  for  strengthening  developing  in- 
stitutions. Presbyterian  has  obtained  a  new 
language  laboratory  and  added  to  its  library  re- 
sources and  economics  laboratory  equipment. 

Dr.  Brown  Heads  Commission 
Interestingly  enough,  the  co-ordinator  of  the 
South  Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
Facilities,  through  which  many  of  these  programs 
must  pass,  is  Dr.  Marshall  W.  Brown,  PC's  presi- 
dent emeritus,  who  was  appointed  to  the  post 
upon  his  retirement  in  1963.  He  has  rendered  in- 
valuable service  in  this  capacity  to  Presbyterian 
and  to  all  other  colleges  of  the  state. 

The  College  Board  of  Trustees,  carefully  ap- 
proving the  Federal  relationship,  underscores 
these  words  of  the  public  law  entitled  "Federal 
Control  Not  Authorized:" 

"No  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall,  under  authority  of 
this  Act,  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or 
control  over,  or  impose  any  requirement  or  con- 
ditions with  respect  to,  the  personnel,  curriculum, 
methods  of  instruction  or  administration  of  any 
educational  institution." 
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▼  ▼  HAT    ' 


A  mericah  colleges  and  universities, 

recipients  of  billions  in  Federal  funds, 

have  a  new  relationship: 


Life 
with  Uncle 


hat  would  happen  if  all  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  now  going  to  America's  colleges  and 
universities  were  suddenly  withdrawn? 

The  president  of  one  university  pondered  the  ques- 
tion briefly,  then  replied:  "Well,  first,  there  would 
be  this  very  loud  sucking  sound." 

Indeed  there  would.  It  would  be  heard  from 
Berkeley's  gates  to  Harvard's  yard,  from  Colby, 
Maine,  to  Kilgore,  Texas.  And  in  its  wake  would 
come  shock  waves  that  would  rock  the  entire  estab- 
lishment of  American  higher  education. 

No  institution  of  higher  learning,  regardless  of  its 
size  or  remoteness  from  Washington,  can  escape  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  government's  involvement  in 
higher  education.  Of  the  2,200  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States,  about  1,800  partici- 
pate in  one  or  more  Federally  supported  or  spon- 
sored programs.  (Even  an  institution  which  receives 
no  Federal  dollars  is  affected — for  it  must  compete 
for  faculty,  students,  and  private  dollars  with  the 
institutions  that  do  receive  Federal  funds  for  such 
things.) 

Hence,  although  hardly  anyone  seriously  believes 
that  Federal  spending  on  the  campus  is  going  to  stop 
or  even  decrease  significantly,  the  possibility,  how- 
ever remote,  is  enough  to  send  shivers  down  the  na- 
tion's academic  backbone.  Colleges  and  universities 
operate  on  such  tight  budgets  that  even  a  relatively 
slight  ebb  in  the  flow  of  Federal  funds  could  be 
serious.  The  fiscal  belt-tightening  in  Washington, 
caused  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  threat  of  in- 
flation, has  already  brought  a  financial  squeeze  to 
some  institutions. 


A  look  at  what  would  happen  if  all  Federal  dollars 
were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities may  be  an  exercise  in  the  absurd,  but  it  drama- 
tizes the  depth  of  government  involvement: 

►  The  nation's  undergraduates  would  lose  more 
than  800,000  scholarships,  loans,  and  work-study 
grants,  amounting  to  well  over  $300  million. 

►  Colleges  and  universities  would  lose  some  $2  bil- 
lion which  now  supports  research  on  the  campuses. 
Consequently  some  50  per  cent  of  America's  science 
faculty  members  would  be  without  support  for  their 
research.  They  would  lose  the  summer  salaries  which 
they  have  come  to  depend  on — and,  in  some  cases, 
they  would  lose  part  of  their  salaries  for  the  other 
nine  months,  as  well. 

►  The  big  government-owned  research  laboratories 
which  several  universities  operate  under  contract 
would  be  closed.  Although  this  might  end  some 
management  headaches  for  the  universities,  it  would 
also  deprive  thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers 
of  employment  and  the  institutions  of  several  million 
dollars  in  overhead  reimbursements  and  fees. 

►  The  newly  established  National  Foundation  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities — for  which  faculties  have 
waited  for  years — would  collapse  before  its  first 
grants  were  spent. 

►  Planned  or  partially  constructed  college  and  uni- 
versity buildings,  costing  roughly  $2.5  billion,  would 
be  delayed  or  abandoned  altogether. 

►  Many  of  our  most  eminent  universities  and  medi- 
cal schools  would  find  their  annual  budgets  sharply 
reduced — in  some  cases  by  more  than  50  per  cent. 
And  the  68  land-grant  institutions  would  lose  Fed- 


A  partnership  of  brains,  money,  and  mutual  need 


eral  institutional  support  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving since  the  nineteenth  century. 
►  Major  parts  of  the  anti-poverty  program,  the  new 
GI  Bill,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  many  other  pro- 
grams which  call  for  spending  on  the  campu  ses  would 
founder. 


T 


.HE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  is  now  the  "Big 

Spender"  in  the  academic  world.  Last  year,  Wash- 
ington spent  more  money  on  the  nation's  campuses 
than  did  the  50  state  governments  combined.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  alone  spent  more  on 
educational  and  research  projects  than  any  one 
state  allocated  for  higher  education.  The  National 
Science  Foundation,  also  a  Federal  agency,  awarded 
more  funds  to  colleges  and  universities  than  did 
all  the  business  corporations  in  America.  And  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education's  annual  expenditure  in 
higher  education  of  SI. 2  billion  far  exceeded  all 
gifts  from  private  foundations  and  alumni.  The 
$5  billion  or  so  that  the  Federal  government  will 
spend  on  campuses  this  year  constitutes  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  higher  education's  total  budget. 

About  half  of  the  Federal  funds  now  going  to 
academic  institutions  support  research  and  research- 
related  activities — and,  in  most  cases,  the  research  is 
in  the  sciences.  Most  often  an  individual  scholar, 
with  his  institution's  blessing,  applies  directly  to 
a  Federal  agency  for  funds  to  support  his  work.  A 
professor  of  chemistry,  for  example,  might  apply  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  funds  to  pay  for 
salaries  (part  of  his  own,  his  collaborators',  and  his 
research  technicians'),  equipment,  graduate-student 
stipends,  travel,  and  anything  else  he  could  justify 
as  essential  to  his  work.  A  panel  of  his  scholarly 
peers  from  colleges  and  universities,  assembled  by 
NSF,  meets  periodically  in  Washington  to  evaluate 
his  and  other  applications.  If  the  panel  members 
approve,  the  professor  usually  receives  his  grant  and 
his  college  or  university  receives  a  percentage  of  the 
total  amount  to  meet  its  overhead  costs.  (Under 
several  Federal  programs,  the  institution  itself  can 


Every  institution,  however  small  or  remote,  feels  the 
effects  of  the  Federal  role  in  higher  education. 


request  funds  to  help  construct  buildings  and  grants 
to  strengthen  or  initiate  research  programs.) 

The  other  half  of  the  Federal  government's  ex- 
penditure in  higher  education  is  for  student  aid,  for 
books  and  equipment,  for  classroom  buildings,  labo- 
ratories, and  dormitories,  for  overseas  projects,  and 
— recently,  in  modest  amounts — for  the  general 
strengthening  of  the  institution. 

There  is  almost  no  Federal  agency  which  does  not 
provide  some  funds  for  higher  education.  And  there 
are  few  activities  on  a  campus  that  are  not  eligible 
for  some  kind  of  government  aid. 


c 


learly  our  colleges  and  universities  now 
depend  so  heavily  on  Federal  funds  to  help  pay  for 
salaries,  tuition,  research,  construction,  and  operat- 
ing costs  that  any  significant  decline  in  Federal  sup- 
port would  disrupt  the  whole  enterprise  of  American 
higher  education. 

To  some  educators,  this  dependence  is  a  threat  to 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  colleges  and 
universities.  "It  is  unnerving  to  know  that  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  is  highly  vulnerable  to  the 
whims  and  fickleness  of  politics,"  says  a  man  who 
has  held  high  positions  both  in  government  and  on 
the  campus. 

Others  minimize  the  hazards.  Public  institutions, 
they  point  out,  have  always  been  vulnerable  in  this 
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sense — yet  look  how  they've  flourished.  Congress- 
men, in  fact,  have  been  conscientious  in  their  ap- 
proach to  Federal  support  of  higher  education;  the 
problem  is  that  standards  other  than  those  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  could  become  the  deter- 
mining factors  in  the  nature  and  direction  of  Federal 
support.  In  any  case,  the  argument  runs,  all  aca- 
demic institutions  depend  on  the  good  will  of  others 
to  provide  the  support  that  insures  freedom.  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  before  he  left  the  White  House  to 
head  the  Ford  Foundation,  said  flatly:  "American 
higher  education  is  more  and  not  less  free  and  strong 
because  of  Federal  funds."  Such  funds,  he  argued, 
actually  have  enhanced  freedom  by  enlarging  the 
opportunity  of  institutions  to  act;  they  are  no  more 
tainted  than  are  dollars  from  other  sources;  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  allocated  is  closer  to  academic 
tradition  than  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  other  major 
sources  of  funds. 

The  issue  of  Federal  control  notwithstanding, 
Federal  support  of  higher  education  is  taking  its 
place  alongside  military  budgets  and  farm  subsidies 
as  one  of  the  government's  essential  activities.  All 
evidence  indicates  that  such  is  the  public's  will. 
Education  has  always  had  a  special  worth  in  this 
country,  and  each  new  generation  sets  the  valuation 
higher.  In  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  on  national  goals, 
Americans  listed  education  as  having  first  priority. 
Governors,  state  legislators,  and  Congressmen,  ever 
sensitive  to  voter  attitudes,  are  finding  that  the  im- 
provement of  education  is  not  only  a  noble  issue  on 
which  to  stand,  but  a  winning  one. 

The  increased  Federal  interest  and  support  reflect 
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another  fact:  the  government  now  relies  as  heavily 
on  the  colleges  and  universities  as  the  institutions 
do  on  the  government.  President  Johnson  told  an 
audience  at  Princeton  last  year  that  in  "almost  every 
field  of  concern,  from  economics  to  national  security, 
the  academic  community  has  become  a  central  in- 
strument of  public  policy  in  the  United  States." 
Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  (an  organization  which  often  speaks 
in  behalf  of  higher  education),  agrees.  "Our  history 
attests  to  the  vital  role  which  colleges  and  universities 
have  played  in  assuring  the  nation's  security  and 
progress,  and  our  present  circumstances  magnify 
rather  than  diminish  the  role,"  he  says.  "Since  the 
final  responsibility  for  our  collective  security  and 
welfare  can  reside  only  in  the  Federal  government, 
a  close  partnership  between  government  and  higher 
education  is  essential." 
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-he  partnership  indeed  exists.  As  a  re- 
port of  the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists 
has  said,  "the  condition  of  mutual  dependence  be- 


tween  the  Federal  government  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  research  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  significant  developments  of  our  time." 

Directly  and  indirectly,  the  partnership  has  pro- 
duced enormous  benefits.  It  has  played  a  central 
role  in  this  country's  progress  in  science  and  tech- 
nology— and  hence  has  contributed  to  our  national 
security,  our  high  standard  of  living,  the  lengthen- 
ing life  span,  our  world  leadership.  One  analysis 
credits  to  education  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
growth  in  economic  productivity  in  recent  years. 

Despite  such  benefits,  some  thoughtful  observers 
are  concerned  about  the  future  development  of  the 
government-campus  partnership.  They  are  asking 
how  the  flood  of  Federal  funds  will  alter  the  tradi- 
tional missions  of  higher  education,  the  time-honored 
responsibility  of  the  states,  and  the  flow  of  private 
funds  to  the  campuses.  They  wonder  if  the  give  and 
take  between  equal  partners  can  continue,  when  one 
has  the  money  and  the  other  "only  the  brains." 

Problems  already  have  arisen  from  the  dynamic 
and  complex  relationship  between  Washington  and 
the  academic  world.  How  serious  and  complex  such 
problems  can  become  is  illustrated  by  the  current 
controversy  over  the  concentration  of  Federal  re- 
search funds  on  relatively  few  campuses  and  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country. 

The  problem  grew  out  of  World  War  II,  when  the 
government  turned  to  the  campuses  for  desperately 
needed  scientific  research.  Since  many  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  productive  scientists  were  working 
in  a  dozen  or  so  institutions  in  the  Northeast  and  a 
few  in  the  Midwest  and  California,  more  than  half 
of  the  Federal  research  funds  were  spent  there. 
(Most  of  the  remaining  money  went  to  another  50 
universities  with  research  and  graduate  training.) 

The  wartime  emergency  obviously  justified  this 


The  haves  and  have-nots 

concentration  of  funds.  When  the  war  ended,  how- 
ever, the  lopsided  distribution  of  Federal  research 
funds  did  not.  In  fact,  it  has  continued  right  up  to 
the  present,  with  29  institutions  receiving  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  Federal  research  dollars. 

To  the  institutions  on  the  receiving  end,  the  situa- 
tion seems  natural  and  proper.  They  are,  after  all, 
the  strongest  and  most  productive  research  centers 
in  the  nation.  The  government,  they  argue,  has  an 
obligation  to  spend  the  public's  money  where  it  will 
yield  the  highest  return  to  the  nation. 

The  less-favored  institutions  recognize  this  ob- 
ligation, too.  But  they  maintain  that  it  is  equally 
important  to  the  nation  to  develop  new  institutions 
of  high  quality — yet,  without  financial  help  from 
Washington,  the  second-  and  third-rank  institutions 
will  remain  just  that. 

In  late  1965  President  Johnson,  in  a  memorandum 
to  the  heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  maintaining  scien- 
tific excellence  in  the  institutions  where  it  now  exists. 
But,  he  emphasized,  Federal  research  funds  should 
also  be  used  to  strengthen  and  develop  new  centers 
of  excellence.  Last  year  this  "spread  the  wealth" 
movement  gained  momentum,  as  a  number  of 
agencies  stepped  up  their  efforts  to  broaden  the 
distribution  of  research  money.  The  Department  of 
Defense,  for  example,  one  of  the  bigger  purchasers 
of  research,  designated  $18  million  for  this  academic 
year  to  help  about  50  widely  scattered  institutions 
develop  into  high-grade  research  centers.  But  with 
economies  induced  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  enough  money  will  be  available 
in  the  near  future  to  end  the  controversy. 

Eventually,  Congress  may  have  to  act.  In  so 
doing,  it  is  almost  certain  to  displease,  and  perhaps 
hurt,  some  institutions.  To  the  pessimist,  the  situa- 
tion is  a  sign  of  troubled  times  ahead.  To  the  op- 
timist, it  is  the  democratic  process  at  work. 
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.ECENT    STUDENT    DEMONSTRATIONS    have 

dramatized  another  problem  to  which  the  partner- 
ship between  the  government  and  the  campus  has 
contributed:   the  relative  emphasis  that  is  placed 


compete  for  limited  funds 

on  research  and  on  the  teaching  of  undergraduates. 

Wisconsin's  Representative  Henry  Reuss  con- 
ducted a  Congressional  study  of  the  situation.  Sub- 
sequently he  said:  "University  teaching  has  become 
a  sort  of  poor  relation  to  research.  I  don't  quarrel 
with  the  goal  of  excellence  in  science,  but  it  is  pursued 
at  the  expense  of  another  important  goal — excellence 
of  teaching.  Teaching  suffers  and  is  going  to  suffer 
more." 

The  problem  is  not  limited  to  universities.  It  is 
having  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  smaller  liberal 
arts  colleges,  the  women's  colleges,  and  the  junior 
colleges — all  of  which  have  as  their  primary  func- 
tion the  teaching  of  undergraduates.  To  offer  a  first- 
rate  education,  the  colleges  must  attract  and  retain 
a  first-rate  faculty,  which  in  turn  attracts  good  stu- 
dents and  financial  support.  But  undergraduate  col- 
leges can  rarely  compete  with  Federally  supported 
universities  in  faculty  salaries,  fellowship  awards,  re- 
search opportunities,  and  plant  and  equipment.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  best  undergraduate  colleges 
says:  "When  we  do  get  a  young  scholar  who  skill- 
fully combines  research  and  teaching  abilities,  the 
universities  lure  him  from  us  with  the  promise  of  a 
high  salary,  light  teaching  duties,  frequent  leaves, 
and  almost  anything  else  he  may  want."  n 

Leland  Haworth,  whose  National  Science  Founda- 
tion distributes  more  than  $300  million  annually 
for  research  activities  and  graduate  programs  on  the 
campuses,  disagrees.  "I  hold  little  or  no  brief,"  he 
says,  "for  the  allegation  that  Federal  support  of  re- 
search has  detracted  seriously  from  undergraduate 
teaching.  I  dispute  the  contention  heard  in  some 
quarters  that  certain  of  our  major  universities  have 
become  giant  research  factories  concentrating  on 
Federally  sponsored  research  projects  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  educational  functions."  Most  univer- 
sity scholars  would  probably  support  Mr.  Haworth's 
contention  that  teachers  who  conduct  research  are 
generally  better  teachers,  and  that  the  research  en- 
terprise has  infused  science  education  with  new  sub- 
stance and  vitality. 

To  get  perspective  on  the  problem,  compare  uni- 
versity research  today  with  what  it  was  before 
World  War  II.  A  prominent  physicist  calls  the  pre- 
war days  "a  horse-and-buggy  period."  In  1930,  col- 
leges and  universities  spent  less  than  $20  million  on 
scientific  research,  and  that  came  largely  from  pri- 


vate foundations,  corporations,  and  endowment  in- 
come. Scholars  often  built  their  equipment  from  in- 
geniously adapted  scraps  and  spare  machine  parts. 
Graduate  students  considered  it  compensation 
enough  just  to  be  allowed  to  participate. 

Some  three  decades  and  $125  billion  later,  there 
is  hardly  an  academic  scientist  who  does  not  feel 
pressure  to  get  government  funds.  The  chairman  of 
one  leading  biology  department  admits  that  "if  a 
young  scholar  doesn't  have  a  grant  when  he  comes 
here,  he  had  better  get  one  within  a  year  or  so  or 
he's  out;  we  have  no  funds  to  support  his  research." 

Considering  the  large  amounts  of  money  available 
for  research  and  graduate  training,  and  recognizing 
that  the  publication  of  research  findings  is  still  the 
primary  criterion  for  academic  promotion,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  faculties  of  most  universities  spend 
a  substantial  part  of  their  energies  in  those  activities. 

Federal  agencies  are  looking  for  ways  to  ease  the 
problem.  The  National  Science  Foundation,  for  ex- 
ample, has  set  up  a  new  program  which  will  make 
grants  to  undergraduate  colleges  for  the  improve- 
ment of  science  instruction. 

More  help  will  surely  be  forthcoming. 
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.he  fact  that  Federal  funds  have  been 
concentrated  in  the  sciences  has  also  had  a  pro- 
nounced effect  on  colleges  and  universities.  In  many 
institutions,  faculty  members  in  the  natural  sciences 
earn  more  than  faculty  members  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences;  they  have  better  facilities,  more 
frequent  leaves,  and  generally  more  influence  on  the 
campus. 


The  government's  support  of  science  can  also 
disrupt  the  academic  balance  and  internal  priorities 
of  a  college  or  university.  One  president  explained: 

"Our  highest-priority  construction  project  was  a 
$3  million  building  for  our  humanities  departments. 
Under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  we  could 
expect  to  get  a  third  of  this  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. This  would  leave  $2  million  for  us  to  get  from 
private  sources. 

"But  then,  under  a  new  government  program,  the 
biology  and  psychology  faculty  decided  to  apply  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  $1.5  million 
for  new  faculty  members  over  a  period  of  five  years. 
These  additional  faculty  people,  however,  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  go  ahead  immediately  with  our 
plans  for  a  $4  million  science  building — so  we  gave 
it  the  No.  1  priority  and  moved  the  humanities 
building  down  the  list. 

"We  could  finance  half  the  science  building's  cost 
with  Federal  funds.  In  addition,  the  scientists  pointed 
out,  they  could  get  several  training  grants  which 
would  provide  stipends  to  graduate  students  and 
tuition  to  our  institution. 

"You  see  what  this  meant?  Both  needs  were  valid 
— those  of  the  humanities  and  those  of  the  sciences. 
For  $2  million  of  private  money,  I  could  either 
build  a  $3  million  humanities  building  or  I  could 
build  a  $4  million  science  building,  get  $1.5  million 
for  additional  faculty,  and  pick  up  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  training  grants.  Either-or;  not 
both." 

The  president  could  have  added  that  if  the  scien- 
tists had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  applying  to 
NIH,  they  might  well  have  gone  to  another  institu- 
tion, taking  their  research  grants  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  conditions  of  the  academic 
marketplace,  it  was  unlikely  that  the  humanities 
scholars  would  be  able  to  exercise  a  similar  mobility. 

The  case  also  illustrates  why  academic  adminis- 
trators sometimes  complain  that  Federal  support  of 
an  individual  faculty  member's  research  projects 
casts  their  institution  in  the  ineffectual  role  of  a  legal 
middleman,  prompting  the  faculty  member  to  feel 
a  greater  loyalty  to  a  Federal  agency  than  to  the 
college  or  university. 

Congress  has  moved  to  lessen  the  disparity  be- 
tween support  of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
on  the  one  hand  and  support  of  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  on  the  other.  It  established  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities — 
a  move  which,  despite  a  pitifully  small  first-year  al- 
location of  funds,  offers  some  encouragement.  And 
close  observers  of  the  Washington  scene  predict  that 


The  affluence  of  research: 

the  social  sciences,  which  have  been  receiving  some 
Federal  support,  are  destined  to  get  considerably 
more  in  the  next  few  years. 
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Ifforts  to  cope  with  such  difficult  prob- 
lems must  begin  with  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  background  of  the  government-campus  partner- 
ship. But  this  presents  a  problem  in  itself,  for  one  en- 
counters a  welter  of  conflicting  statistics,  contradic- 
tory information,  and  wide  differences  of  honest 
opinion.  The  task  is  further  complicated  by  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  situation  continually 
changes.  And — the  ultimate  complication — there  is 
almost  no  uniformity  or  coordination  in  the  Federal 
government's  numerous  programs  affecting  higher 
education. 

Each  of  the  50  or  so  agencies  dispensing  Federal 
funds  to  the  colleges  and  universities  is  responsible 
for  its  own  program,  and  no  single  Federal  agency 
supervises  the  entire  enterprise.  (The  creation  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  1 962  represented 
an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  multiplicity  of  relation- 
ships. But  so  far  there  has  been  little  significant  im- 
provement.) Even  within  the  two  houses  of  Congress, 
responsibility  for  the  government's  expenditures  on 
the  campuses  is  scattered  among  several  committees. 

Not  only  does  the  lack  of  a  coordinated  Federal 
program  make  it  difficult  to  find  a  clear  definition 
of  the  government's  role  in  higher  education,  but  it 
also  creates  a  number  of  problems  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  on  the  campuses. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  example,  has  had  to 


a  siren  song  to  teachers 

wrestle  with  several  uncoordinated,  duplicative  Fed- 
eral science  budgets  and  with  different  accounting 
systems.  Congress,  faced  with  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  keeping  informed  about  the  esoteric  world 
of  science  in  order  to  legislate  intelligently,  finds  it 
difficult  to  control  and  direct  the  fast-growing  Fed- 
eral investment  in  higher  education.  And  the  in- 
dividual government  agencies  are  forced  to  make 
policy  decisions  and  to  respond  to  political  and  other 
pressures  without  adequate  or  consistent  guidelines 
from  above. 

The  colleges  and  universities,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  negotiate  the  maze  of  Federal  bureaus  with 
consummate  skill  if  they  are  to  get  their  share  of  the 
Federal  largesse.  If  they  succeed,  they  must  then 
cope  with  mountains  of  paperwork,  disparate  sys- 
tems of  accounting,  and  volumes  of  regulations  that 
differ  from  agency  to  agency.  Considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  financial  rewards  at  stake,  the  institu- 
tions have  had  no  choice  but  to  enlarge  their  ad- 
ministrative staffs  accordingly,  adding  people  who 
can  handle  the  business  problems,  wrestle  with 
paperwork,  manage  grants  and  contracts,  and  un- 
tangle legal  snarls.  College  and  university  presidents 
are  constantly  looking  for  competent  academic  ad- 
ministrators to  prowl  the  Federal  agencies  in  search 
of  programs  and  opportunities  in  which  their  institu- 
tions can  profitably  participate. 

The  latter  group  of  people,  whom  the  press  calls 
"university  lobbyists,"  has  been  growing  in  number. 
At  least  a  dozen  institutions  now  have  full-time 
representatives  working  in  Washington.  Many  more 
have  members  of  their  administrative  and  academic 
staffs  shuttling  to  and  from  the  capital  to  negotiate 
Federal  grants  and  contracts,  cultivate  agency  per- 
sonnel, and  try  to  influence  legislation.  Still  other 
institutions  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  qualified  alumni 
or  trustees  who  happen  to  live  in  Washington. 
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.he  lack  of  a  uniform  Federal  policy  pre- 
vents the  clear  statement  of  national  goals  that  might 
give  direction  to  the  government's  investments  in 
higher  education.  This  takes  a  toll  in  effectiveness 
and  consistency  and  tends  to  produce  contradictions 
and  conflicts.  The  teaching-versus-research  contro- 
versy is  one  example. 


Fund-raisers  prowl 
the  Washington  maze 


President  Johnson  provided  another.  Last  sum- 
mer, he  publicly  asked  if  the  country  is  really  get- 
ting its  money's  worth  from  its  support  of  scientific 
research.  He  implied  that  the  time  may  have  come 
to  apply  more  widely,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
the  knowledge  that  Federally  sponsored  medical  re- 
search had  produced  in  recent  years.  A  wave  of  ap- 
prehension spread  through  the  medical  schools  when 
the  President's  remarks  were  reported.  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  was  that  the  Federal  funds  supporting 
the  elaborate  research  effort,  built  at  the  urging  of 
the  government,  might  now  be  diverted  to  actual 
medical  care  and  treatment.  Later  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner, 
tried  to  lay  a  calming  hand  on  the  medical  scien- 
tists' fevered  brows  by  making  a  strong  reaffirmation 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health's  commitment 
to  basic  research.  But  the  apprehensiveness  remains. 

Other  events  suggest  that  the  25-year  honeymoon 
of  science  and  the  government  may  be  ending.  Con- 
necticut's Congressman  Emilio  Q.  Daddario,  a  man 
who  is  not  intimidated  by  the  mystique  of  modern 
science,  has  stepped  up  his  campaign  to  have  a 
greater  part  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
budget  spent  on  applied  research.  And,  despite  pleas 
from  scientists  and  NSF  administrators,  Congress 
terminated  the  costly  Mohole  project,  which  was 
designed  to  gain  more  fundamental  information 
about  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth. 

Some  observers  feel  that  because  it  permits  and 
often  causes  such  conflicts,  the  diversity  in  the  gov- 
ernment's support  of  higher  education  is  a  basic 
flaw  in  the  partnership.  Others,  however,  believe 
this  diversity,  despite  its  disadvantages,  guarantees 
a  margin  of  independence  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  would  be  jeopardized  in  a  monolithic 
"super-bureau." 

Good  or  bad,  the  diversity  was  probably  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  partnership  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  academic  world.  Charles  Kidd,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology,  puts  it  bluntly  when  he  points  out 
that  the  system's  pluralism  has  allowed  us  to  avoid 
dealing  "directly  with  the  ideological  problem  of 
what  the  total  relationship  of  the  government  and 
universities  should  be.  If  we  had  had  to  face  these 
ideological  and  political  pressures  head-on  over  the 


past  few  years,  the  confrontation  probably  would 
have  wrecked  the  system." 

That  confrontation  may  be  coming  closer,  as  Fed- 
eral allocations  to  science  and  education  come  under 
sharper  scrutiny  in  Congress  and  as  the  partnership 
enters  a  new  and  significant  phase. 
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.ederal  aid  to  higher  education  began  with 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  set  aside  public  lands 
for  schools  and  declared  that  the  "means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged."  But  the  two  forces 
that  most  shaped  American  higher  education,  say 
many  historians,  were  the  land-grant  movement  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Federal  support  of 
scientific  research  that  began  in  World  War  II. 

The  land-grant  legislation  and  related  acts  of 
Congress  in  subsequent  years  established  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  enlisting  the  resources  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  meet  pressing  national  needs.  The  laws 
were  pragmatic  and  were  designed  to  improve  edu- 
cation and  research  in  the  natural  sciences,  from 
which  agricultural  and  industrial  expansion  could 
proceed.  From  these  laws  has  evolved  the  world's 
greatest  system  of  public  higher  education. 

In  this  century  the  Federal  involvement  grew 
spasmodically  during  such  periods  of  crisis  as  World 
War  I  and  the  depression  of  the  thirties.  But  it  was 
not  until  World  War  II  that  the  relationship  began 
its  rapid  evolution  into  the  dynamic  and  intimate 
partnership  that  now  exists. 

Federal  agencies  and  industrial  laboratories  were 
ill-prepared  in  1940  to  supply  the  research  and 
technology  so  essential  to  a  full-scale  war  effort. 
The  government  therefore  turned  to  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities.  Federal  funds  supported 
scientific  research  on  the  campuses  and  built  huge 
research  facilities  to  be  operated  by  universities 
under  contract,  such  as  Chicago's  Argonne  Labora- 
tory and  California's  laboratory  in  Los  Alamos. 

So  successful  was  the  new  relationship  that  it 
continued  to  flourish  after  the  war.  Federal  re- 
search funds  poured  onto  the  campuses  from  military 
agencies,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  amounts  of  money  in- 
creased spectacularly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Federal  government  spent  less  than  $200  million 
a  year  for  all  research  and  development.  By  1950, 
the  Federal  "r  &  d"  expenditure  totaled  $1  billion. 

The  Soviet  Union's  launching  of  Sputnik  jolted 


Even  those  campuses  which  traditionally  stand  apart 
from  government  find  it  hard  to  resist  Federal  aid. 


the  nation  and  brought  a  dramatic  surge  in  support 
of  scientific  research.  President  Eisenhower  named 
James  R.  Killian,  Jr.,  president  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  to  be  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Science  and  Technology.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  was  passed.  Federal  spending  for  scientific  re- 
search and  development  increased  to  $5.8  billion. 
Of  this,  $400  million  went  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  1960's  brought  a  new  dimension  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Federal  government  and  higher 
education.  Until  then,  Federal  aid  was  almost  syn- 
onymous with  government  support  of  science,  and 
all  Federal  dollars  allocated  to  campuses  were  to 
meet  specific  national  needs. 

There  were  two  important  exceptions:  the  GI  Bill 
after  World  War  II,  which  crowded  the  colleges  and 
universities  with  returning  servicemen  and  spent  $19 
billion  on  educational  benefits,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  which  was  the  broadest  legis- 
lation of  its  kind  and  the  first  to  be  based,  at  least 
in  part,  on  the  premise  that  support  of  education  it- 
self is  as  much  in  the  national  interest  as  support 
which  is  based  on  the  colleges'  contributions  to  some- 
thing as  specific  as  the  national  defense. 

The  crucial  turning-points  were  reached  in  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  years.  President  Kennedy  said: 
"We  pledge  ourselves  to  seek  a  system  of  higher  edu- 


cation  where  every  young  American  can  be  edu- 
cated, not  according  to  his  race  or  his  means,  but 
according  to  his  capacity.  Never  in  the  life  of  this 
country  has  the  pursuit  of  that  goal  become  more 
important  or  more  urgent."  Here  was  a  clear  na- 
tional commitment  to  universal  higher  education,  a 
public  acknowledgment  that  higher  education  is 
worthy  of  support  for  its  own  sake.  The  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations  produced  legislation 
which  authorized: 

►  $1.5  billion  in  matching  funds  for  new  con- 
struction on  the  nation's  campuses. 

►  $151  million  for  local  communities  for  the  build- 
ing of  junior  colleges. 

►  $432  million  for  new  medical  and  dental  schools 
and  for  aid  to  their  students. 

►  The  first  large-scale  Federal  program  of  under- 
graduate scholarships,  and  the  first  Federal  package 
combining  them  with  loans  and  jobs  to  help  indi- 
vidual students. 

►  Grants  to  strengthen  college  and  university  li- 
braries. 

►  Significant  amounts  of  Federal  money  for 
"promising  institutions,"  in  an  effort  to  lift  the  entire 
system  of  higher  education. 

►  The  first  significant  support  of  the  humanities. 

In  addition,  dozens  of  "Great  Society"  bills  in- 
cluded funds  for  colleges  and  universities.  And  their 
number  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  full  significance  of  the  developments  of  the 
past  few  years  will  probably  not  be  known  for  some 
time.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  partnership  between  the 


Federal  government  and  higher  education  has  en- 
tered a  new  phase.  The  question  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's total  relationship  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities— avoided  for  so  many  years — has  still  not  been 
squarely  faced.  But  a  confrontation  may  be  just 
around  the  corner. 
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.he  major  pitfall,  around  which  Presi- 
dents and  Congressmen  have  detoured,  is  the  issue 
of  the  separation  of  state  and  church.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says  nothing  about  the  Fed- 
eral government's  responsibility  for  education.  So 
the  rationale  for  Federal  involvement,  up  to  now, 
has  been  the  Constitution's  Article  I,  which  grants 
Congress  the  power  to  spend  tax  money  for  the  com- 
mon defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation. 

So  long  as  Federal  support  of  education  was  spe- 
cific in  nature  and  linked  to  the  national  defense, 
the  religious  issue  could  be  skirted.  But  as  the  em- 
phasis moved  to  providing  for  the  national  welfare, 
the  legal  grounds  became  less  firm,  for  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  says,  in  part,  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion.  ..." 

So  far,  for  practical  and  obvious  reasons,  neither 
the  President  nor  Congress  has  met  the  problem 
head-on.  But  the  battle  has  been  joined,  anyway. 
Some  cases  challenging  grants  to  church-related  col- 


A  new  phase  in  government-campus  relationships 


Is  higher  education  losing  control  of  its  destiny? 


leges  are  now  in  the  courts.  And  Congress  is  being 
pressed  to  pass  legislation  that  would  permit  a  cit- 
izen to  challenge,  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  Con- 
gressional acts  relating  to  higher  education. 

Meanwhile,  America's  893  church-related  colleges 
are  eligible  for  funds  under  most  Federal  programs 
supporting  higher  education,  and  nearly  all  have 
received  such  funds.  Most  of  these  institutions  would 
applaud  a  decision  permitting  the  support  to  con- 
tinue. 

Some,  however,  would  not.  The  Southern  Baptists 
and  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  for  instance,  have 
opposed  Federal  aid  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
related  to  their  denominations.  Furman  University, 
for  example,  under  pressure  from  the  South  Carolina 
Baptist  convention,  returned  a  $612,000  Federal 
grant  that  it  had  applied  for  and  received.  Many 
colleges  are  awaiting  the  report  of  a  Southern  Bap- 
tist study  group,  due  this  summer. 

Such  institutions  face  an  agonizing  dilemma: 
stand  fast  on  the  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  and  take  the  financial  consequences,  or 
join  the  majority  of  colleges  and  universities  and 
risk  Federal  influence.  Said  one  delegate  to  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention:  "Those  who  say  we're 
going  to  become  second-rate  schools  unless  we  take 
Federal  funds  see  clearly.  I'm  beginning  to  see  it  so 
clearly  it's  almost  a  nightmarish  thing.  I've  moved 
toward  Federal  aid  reluctantly;  I  don't  like  it." 

Some  colleges  and  universities,  while  refusing 
Federal  aid  in  principle,  permit  some  exceptions. 
Wheaton  College,  in  Illinois,  is  a  hold-out;  but  it 
allows  some  of  its  professors  to  accept  National 
Science  Foundation  research  grants.  So  does  Rock- 
ford  College,  in  Illinois.  Others  shun  government 
money,  but  let  their  students  accept  Federal  schol- 
arships and  loans.  The  president  of  one  small  church- 
related  college,  faced  with  acute  financial  problems, 
says  simply:  "The  basic  issue  for  us  is  survival." 
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-ecent  federal  programs  have  sharp- 
ened the  conflict  between  Washington  and  the 
states  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  education. 
Traditionally  and  constitutionally,  the  responsibility 
has  generally  been  with  the  states.  But  as  Federal 
support  has  equaled  and  surpassed  the  state  alloca- 


tions to  higher  education,  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility is  less  clear. 

The  great  growth  in  quality  and  Ph.D.  production 
of  many  state  universities,  for  instance,  is  undoubtedly 
due  in  large  measure  to  Federal  support.  Federal 
dollars  pay  for  most  of  the  scientific  research  in  state 
universities,  make  possible  higher  salaries  which  at- 
tract outstanding  scholars,  contribute  substantially 
to  new  buildings,  and  provide  large  amounts  of 
student  aid.  Clark  Kerr  speaks  of  the  "Federal 
grant  university,"  and  the  University  of  California 
(which  he  used  to  head)  is  an  apt  example:  nearly 
half  of  its  total  income  comes  from  Washington. 

To  most  governors  and  state  legislators,  the  Fed- 
eral grants  are  a  mixed  blessing.  Although  they  have 
helped  raise  the  quality  and  capabilities  of  state  in- 
stitutions, the  grants  have  also  raised  the  pressure  on 
state  governments  to  increase  their  appropriations 
for  higher  education,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
fulfill  the  matching  requirement  of  many  Federal 
awards.  But  even  funds  which  are  not  channeled 
through  the  state  agencies  and  do  not  require  the 
state  to  provide  matching  funds  can  give  impetus  to 
increased  appropriations  for  higher  education.  Fed- 
eral research  grants  to  individual  scholars,  for  ex- 
ample, may  make  it  necessary  for  the  state  to  pro- 
vide more  faculty  members  to  get  the  teaching  done. 


"Many  institutions  not  only  do  not  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth;  they  do  not  even  pause  to  note  whether 
it  is  a  horse  or  a  boa  constrictor.'''' — John  Gardner 


Last  year,  38  states  and  territories  joined  the 
Compact  for  Education,  an  interstate  organization 
designed  to  provide  "close  and  continuing  consulta- 
tion among  our  several  states  on  all  matters  of  educa- 
tion." The  operating  arm  of  the  Compact  will  gather 
information,  conduct  research,  seek  to  improve 
standards,  propose  policies,  "and  do  such  things  as 
may  be  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  administra- 
tion of  its  authority.  ..." 

Although  not  spelled  out  in  the  formal  language 
of  the  document,  the  Compact  is  clearly  intended 
to  enable  the  states  to  present  a  united  front  on  the 
future  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
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.n  typically  pragmatic  fashion,  we  Ameri- 
cans want  our  colleges  and  universities  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  We  expect  them  to  train  enough 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers.  We  expect  them  to 
provide  answers  to  immediate  problems  such  as 
water  and  air  pollution,  urban  blight,  national 
defense,  and  disease.  As  we  have  done  so  often  in 
the  past,  we  expect  the  Federal  government  to  build 
a  creative  and  democratic  system  that  will  accom- 
plish these  things. 

A  faculty  planning  committee  at  one  university 
stated  in  its  report:  "...  A  university  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  for  our  age,  the  crucible  in  which 
— by  some  mysterious  alchemy — man's  long-awaited 
Utopia  will  at  last  be  forged." 

Some  think  the  Federal  role  in  higher  education 
is  growing  too  rapidly. 

As  early  as  1952,  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities' commission  on  financing  higher  education 
warned:  "We  as  a  nation  should  call  a  halt  at  this 
time  to  the  introduction  of  new  programs  of  direct 
Federal  aid  to  colleges  and  universities.  .  .  .  Higher 
education  at  least  needs  time  to  digest  what  it  has 
already  undertaken  and  to  evaluate  the  full  impact 
of  what  it  is  already  doing  under  Federal  assistance." 
The  recommendation  went  unheeded. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  Representative  Edith  Green  of 
Oregon,  an  active  architect  of  major  education  legis- 
lation, echoed  this  sentiment.  The  time  has  come, 
she  said,  "to  stop,  look,  and  listen,"  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  Congressional  action  on  the  educational 
system.  It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  Mrs.  Green's 
warning,  like  that  of  the  university  presidents,  will 
fail  to  halt  the  growth  of  Federal  spending  on  the 
campus.  But  the  note  of  caution  she  sounds  will  be 
well-taken  by  many  who  are  increasingly  concerned 


about  the  impact  of  the  Federal  involvement  in 
higher  education. 

The  more  pessimistic  observers  fear  direct  Federal 
control  of  higher  education.  With  the  loyalty-oath 
conflict  in  mind,  they  see  peril  in  the  requirement 
that  Federally  supported  colleges  and  universities 
demonstrate  compliance  with  civil  rights  legislation 
or  lose  their  Federal  support.  They  express  alarm 
at  recent  agency  anti-conflict-of-interest  proposals 
that  would  require  scholars  who  receive  government 
support  to  account  for  all  of  their  other  activities. 

For  most  who  are  concerned,  however,  the  fear  is 
not  so  much  of  direct  Federal  control  as  of  Federal 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion. Their  worry  is  not  that  the  government  will 
deliberately  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  scholar,  or 
directly  change  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Rather,  they  are  afraid  the  scholar  may  be  tempted 
to  confine  his  studies  to  areas  where  Federal  support 
is  known  to  be  available,  and  that  institutions  will 
be  unable  to  resist  the  lure  of  Federal  dollars. 

Before  he  became  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner  said:  "When  a  gov- 
ernment agency  with  money  to  spend  approaches  a 
university,  it  can  usually  purchase  almost  any  serv- 
ice it  wants.  And  many  institutions  still  follow  the 
old  practice  of  looking  on  funds  so  received  as  gifts. 
They  not  only  do  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth; 
they  do  not  even  pause  to  note  whether  it  is  a  horse 
or  a  boa  constrictor." 
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■  HE  GREATEST  OBSTACLE  tO  the  SUCCeSS  of  the 

government-campus  partnership  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  partners  have  different  objectives. 

The  Federal  government's  support  of  higher 
education  has  been  essentially  pragmatic.  The  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  a  mission  to  fulfill.  To  the  degree 
that  the  colleges  and  universities  can  help  to  fulfill 
that  mission,  the  agencies  provide  support. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  example, 
supports  research  and  related  activities  in  nuclear 
physics;  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  provide 
funds  for  medical  research;  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  finances  overseas  programs. 
Even  recent  programs  which  tend  to  recognize  higher 
education  as  a  national  resource  in  itself  are  basi- 
cally presented  as  efforts  to  cope  with  pressing 
national  problems. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  for  instance, 
provides  matching  funds  for  the  construction  of 


academic  buildings.  But  the  awards  under  this  pro- 
gram are  made  on  the  basis  of  projected  increases 
in  enrollment.  In  the  award  of  National  Defense 
Graduate  Fellowships  to  institutions,  enrollment  ex- 
pansion and  the  initiation  of  new  graduate  programs 
are  the  main  criteria.  Under  new  programs  affecting 
medical  and  dental  schools,  much  of  the  Federal 
money  is  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  practi- 
tioners. Even  the  National  Humanities  Endowment, 
which  is  the  government's  attempt  to  rectify  an 
academic  imbalance  aggravated  by  massive  Federal 
support  for  the  sciences,  is  curiously  and  pragmati- 
cally oriented  to  fulfill  a  specific  mission,  rather  than 
to  support  the  humanities  generally  because  they  are 
worthy  in  themselves. 

Who  can  dispute  the  validity  of  such  objectives? 
Surely  not  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  for 
they  recognize  an  obligation  to  serve  society  by  pro- 
viding trained  manpower  and  by  conducting  applied 
research.  But  colleges  and  universities  have  other 
traditional  missions  of  at  least  equal  importance. 
Basic  research,  though  it  may  have  no  apparent 
relevance  to  society's  immediate  needs,  is  a  primary 
(and  almost  exclusive)  function  of  universities.  It 
needs  no  other  justification  than  the  scholar's  curi- 
osity. The  department  of  classics  is  as  important  in 
the  college  as  is  the  department  of  physics,  even 
though  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  national  de- 
fense. And  enrollment  expansion  is  neither  an  in- 
herent virtue  nor  a  universal  goal  in  higher  educa- 
tion ;  in  fact,  some  institutions  can  better  fulfill  their 
objectives  by  remaining  relatively  small  and  selec- 
tive. 

Colleges  and  universities  believe,  for  the  most 


Some  people  fear  that  the  colleges  and  universities  are 
in  danger  of  being  remade  in  the  Federal  image. 


When  basic  objectives  differ,  whose  will  prevail? 


part,  that  they  themselves  are  the  best  judges  of 
what  they  ought  to  do,  where  they  would  like  to  go, 
and  what  their  internal  academic  priorities  are.  For 
this  reason  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges  has  advocated 
that  the  government  increase  its  institutional  (rather 
than  individual  project)  support  in  higher  education, 
thus  permitting  colleges  and  universities  a  reasonable 
latitude  in  using  Federal  funds. 

Congress,  however,  considers  that  it  can  best 
determine  what  the  nation's  needs  are,  and  how  the 
taxpayer's  money  ought  to  be  spent.  Since  there  is 
never  enough  money  to  do  everything  that  cries  to 
be  done,  the  choice  between  allocating  Federal  funds 
for  cancer  research  or  for  classics  is  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  for  the  nation's  political  leaders  to  make. 

"The  fact  is,"  says  one  professor,  "that  we  are 
trying  to  merge  two  entirely  different  systems.  The 
government  is  the  political  engine  of  our  democ- 
racy and  must  be  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  But  scholarship  is  not  very  democratic.  You 
don't  vote  on  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  or  take  a 
poll  on  the  speed  of  light.  Academic  freedom  and 
tenure  are  not  prizes  in  a  popularity  contest." 

Some  observers  feel  that  such  a  merger  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  causing  fundamental  changes 
in  colleges  and  universities.  They  point  to  existing 
academic  imbalances,  the  teaching-versus-research 
controversy,  the  changing  roles  of  both  professor 
and  student,  the  growing  commitment  of  colleges 
and  universities  to  applied  research.  They  fear  that 
the  influx  of  Federal  funds  into  higher  education 
will  so  transform  colleges  and  universities  that  the 
very  qualities  that  made  the  partnership  desirable 
and  productive  in  the  first  place  will  be  lost. 

The  great  technological  achievements  of  the  past 
30  years,  for  example,  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  basic  scientific  research  that  preceded 
them.  This  research — much  of  it  seemingly  irrele- 
vant to  society's  needs — was  conducted  in  univer- 


sities, because  only  there  could  the  scholar  find  the 
freedom  and  support  that  were  essential  to  his  quest. 
If  the  growing  demand  for  applied  research  is  met 
at  the  expense  of  basic  research,  future  generations 
may  pay  the  penalty. 

One  could  argue — and  many  do — that  colleges 
and  universities  do  not  have  to  accept  Federal  funds. 
But,  to  most  of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities, 
the  rejection  of  Federal  support  is  an  unacceptable 
alternative. 

For  those  institutions  already  dependent  upon 
Federal  dollars,  it  is  too  late  to  turn  back.  Their 
physical  plant,  their  programs,  their  personnel 
are  all  geared  to  continuing  Federal  aid. 

And  for  those  institutions  which  have  received 
only  token  help  from  Washington,  Federal  dollars 
offer  the  one  real  hope  of  meeting  the  educational 
objectives  they  have  set  for  themselves. 
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.  owever  distasteful  the  thought  may 
be  to  those  who  oppose  further  Federal  involvement 
in  higher  education,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  other 
way  of  getting  the  job  done — to  train  the  growing 
number  of  students,  to  conduct  the  basic  research 
necessary  to  continued  scientific  progress,  and  to 
cope  with  society's  most  pressing  problems. 

Tuition,  private  contributions,  and  state  alloca- 
tions together  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  total  cost 
of  American  higher  education.  And  as  costs  rise,  the 
gap  is  likely  to  widen.  Tuition  has  finally  passed  the 
$2,000  mark  in  several  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  it  is  rising  even  in  the  publicly  supported 
institutions.  State  governments  have  increased  their 
appropriations  for  higher  education  dramatically, 
but  there  are  scores  of  other  urgent  needs  competing 
for  state  funds.  Gifts  from  private  foundations,  cor- 
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porations,  and  alumni  continue  to  rise  steadily,  but 
the  increases  are  not  keeping  pace  with  rising  costs. 

Hence  the  continuation  and  probably  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  partnership  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  higher  education  appears  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  real  task  facing  the  nation  is  to  make 
it  work. 

To  that  end,  colleges  and  universities  may  have  to 
become  more  deeply  involved  in  politics.  They  will 
have  to  determine,  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
just  what  their  objectives  are — and  what  their  values 
are.  And  they  will  have  to  communicate  these  most 
effectively  to  their  alumni,  their  political  representa- 
tives, the  corporate  community,  the  foundations, 
and  the  public  at  large. 

If  the  partnership  is  to  succeed,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  do  more  than  provide  funds. 
Elected  officials  and  administrators  face  the  awesome 
task  of  formulating  overall  educational  and  research 
goals,  to  give  direction  to  the  programs  of  Federal 
support.  They  must  make  more  of  an  effort  to  under- 
stand what  makes  colleges  and  universities  tick,  and 
to  accommodate  individual  institutional  differences. 
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-he  taxpaying  public,   and   particularly 
alumni  and  alumnae,  will  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 


evolution  of  the  partnership.  The  degree  of  their 
understanding  and  support  will  be  reflected  in  future 
legislation.  And,  along  with  private  foundations  and 
corporations,  alumni  and  other  friends  of  higher 
education  bear  a  special  responsibility  for  providing 
colleges  and  universities  with  financial  support.  The 
growing  role  of  the  Federal  government,  says  the 
president  of  a  major  oil  company,  makes  corporate 
contributions  to  higher  education  more  important 
than  ever  before;  he  feels  that  private  support  en- 
ables colleges  and  universities  to  maintain  academic 
balance  and  to  preserve  their  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. The  president  of  a  university  agrees:  "It  is 
essential  that  the  critical  core  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  be  financed  with  non-Federal  funds." 

"What  is  going  on  here,"  says  McGeorge  Bundy, 
"is  a  great  adventure  in  the  purpose  and  perform- 
ance of  a  free  people."  The  partnership  between 
higher  education  and  the  Federal  government,  he 
believes,  is  an  experiment  in  American  democracy. 

Essentially,  it  is  an  effort  to  combine  the  forces 
of  our  educational  and  political  systems  for  the  com- 
mon good.  And  the  partnership  is  distinctly  Ameri- 
can— boldly  built  step  by  step  in  full  public  view, 
inspired  by  visionaries,  tested  and  tempered  by 
honest  skeptics,  forged  out  of  practical  political 
compromise. 

Does  it  involve  risks?  Of  course  it  does.  But  what 
great  adventure  does  not?  Is  it  not  by  risk-taking 
that  free — and  intelligent — people  progress? 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15 
pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor in  which  scores  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  group  listed 
below,  who  form  editorial  projects  for 
education,  a  non-profit  organization  associ- 
ated  with   the   American   Alumni    Council. 
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News  briefs 
of  campus  activities 


Faculty  Additions 

Two  faculty  members  have 
been  added  since  the  start  of  the 
current   session. 

An  expansion  of  the  music 
program  brought  Alan  G.  Cook 
as  an  instructor  in  the  fine  arts 
department  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester.  His  pri- 
mary teaching  responsibilities 
are  organ,  theory  and  piano. 

Cook  came  to  PC  from  his 
position  as  organist  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  A  native  of  Ohio, 
he  received  both  his  bachelor  of 
arts  and  bachelor  of  music  de- 
grees from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, his  masters  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  is 
married. 

Maj.  Robert  H.  McKie,  Jr.,  ar- 
rived in  December  to  bring  the 
ROTC  officer  staff  up  to  its 
quota  of  four.  He  came  directly 
from  a  one-year  tour  in  Vietnam 
with  the  US  Military  Advisory 
Command. 

McKie  is  a  native  of  Edgefield. 
S.  C,  and  a  1957  graduate  of 
Clemson.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  daughters. 

Carter  Publishes  Again 

Another  article 
by  Dr.  K.  Nolon 
Carter,  chemistry 
department 
chairman,  ap- 
peared in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Organic   Chemitry. 

Research  on  the  article,  en- 
titled "The  Schmidt  Reaction 
with  Camphorquinone,"  was 
carried  out  under  a  Frederick  G. 
Cottrell  grant  of  Research 
Corporation  which  was  awarded 
for  the  purchase  of  chemicals 
and  apparatus. 


Professor  Carter's  latest  pub- 
lished research  continues  the 
work  he  has  been  doing  in  the 
field  of  carbon-nitrogen  mole- 
cular rearrangement.  He  has  re- 
ceived previous  publication  in 
this  general  field  in  the  Journal 
of  Organic  Chemistry  and  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  and  has  had  other 
chemical  research  articles  ap- 
pearing in  Organic  Syntheses, 
Journal  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  Journal  of  Chem- 
ical Education  and  The  Ana- 
lyzer. 

Service  Awards 

US  Army  awards  for  meritor- 
ious civilian  service  in  support 
of  the  Presbyterian  College 
ROTC  unit  were  presented  to 
President  Marc  C.  Weersing  and 
Student  Dean  A.  J.  Thackston. 

Presentations  came  from  Maj. 
Gen.  George  T.  Duncan,  deputy 
commanding  general  of  the 
Third  Army  of  Fort  McPherson, 
Ga.,  at  a  special  chapel  cere- 
mony. 

Gen.  Duncan  pinned  the  medal 
of  "outstanding  civilian  service" 
on  Dr.  Weersing  and  presented 
the  "certificate  of  appreciaiton 
for  patriotic  civilian  service"  to 
Col.  Thackston. 


Stallwortli  Heads  League 

Thomas  A  Stallworth  '55,  as- 
sistant professor  of  religion  and 
faculty  athletic  chairman,  is  the 
current  president  of  the  Caro- 
linas  Conference. 

He  assumed  office  in  January 
to  head  the  governing  body  of 
this  athletic  league  which  is 
composed  of  PC  and  ten  other 
colleges  in  North  and  South 
Carolina.   Each  school  is   repre- 
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sented    by    its    faculty    athletic 
chairman   and  athletic  director. 


Grant  to  Cunningham 

OD  i  x  o  n  Cun- 
ningham,  in- 
structor in  busi- 
ness administra- 
tion, has  received 
a  $2,500  matching 
fellowship  grant  from  the  Pres- 
byterian US  Board  of  Christian 
Education  to  pursue  additional 
graduate  study  toward  his  doc- 
torate. 

PC,  as  the  nominating  college, 
will  match  the  board's  grant  and 
give  Cunningham  a  leave-of- 
absence  to  begin  next  fall.  He 
was  one  of  four  faculty  mem- 
bers of  church  colleges  to  re- 
ceive a  matching  fellowship. 
Cunningham  plans  to  enter  the 
University  of  Virginia  next  fall 
for  his  doctoral  work. 

He  joined  the  faculty  here  in 
1965,  after  receiving  his  master's 
in  business  administration  from 
the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina. His  undergraduate  degree 
is  from  Erskine. 


Burnside  Directs  Seminar 

Dr.  Ronald 
Burnside.  history 
department 
chairman,  pre- 
sided as  program 
coordinator  over 
the  third  Intercollegiate  Semi- 
nar on  Legislation  and  Govern- 
ment conducted  in  March  by  the 
Christian  Action  Council  of 
South  Carolina. 

Fifty  students  and  faculty 
members  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  state  participated 
in  the  program  designed  to  pro- 

Continued 
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The  Fantasticks 

The  PC  Players  and  music  department  combined  to  produce  this  off-Broadway  musical  which  ran  for  three  nights  in 
Belk  Auditorium.  Four  stars  of  the  highly  successful  play  were:  Sam  Hobson,  Jill  Clark,  Tim  Helgeson,  Danny  Brown. 
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mote  a  better  understanding  of 
government  and  of  individual 
responsibility  for  good  citizen- 
ship. The  two-day  project  in- 
cluded visits  to  both  houses  of 
the  state  legislature  and  discus- 
sions with  various  officials. 

Dean's  List  Report 

Nine  all-A  students  were 
among  the  50  included  on  the 
Dean's  List  for  the  first  semester 
of  the  1966-67  session. 

Those  scholars  with  a  perfect 
4.00  grade-point  ratio  included: 
Barbara  Anderson  of  Clinton; 
Carlos  J.  Emanuel  of  Ecuador, 
South  America;  Paula  Evans  of 
Ludowici,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Carole 
Hughes  Johnston  of  Duncan, 
S.  C;  Elizabeth  Lindsey  of 
Greenville,  S.  C;  John  S. 
Mebane  of  Dunwoody,  Ga. 
Susan  Smith  of  Carlisle,  S.  C. 
John  B.  Taylor  of  Chester,  S.  C. 
and  Danny  K.  Wyatt  of  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala. 

The  total  of  50  on  the  Dean's 
List,  all  with  averages  of  3.2  or 
better,  represented  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  student  body. 

Failures  —  academic  suspen- 
sions —  for  the  same  fall  period 


totaled  13,  or  slightly  more  than 
4  percent.  Eight  of  these  were 
freshmen. 

More  Academic  Acclaim 

Sixteen  new  members  have 
been  accorded  membership  in 
the  two  honor  societies  spot- 
lighting scholarship. 

Named  to  the  Sophomore  Aca- 
demic Honor  Society:  Vicki 
Brown  of  Sumter,  S.  C;  Lewis 
Caldwell  of  Covington,  Ga.; 
Mike  LeFever  of  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Rush  Otey  of  Gainesville,  Ga.; 
William  H.  Scott  III  of  West 
Point,  Ga.;  Martha  Smith  of 
Greer,  S.  C;  and  Danny  Wyatt 
of  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Nine  seniors  made  Sigma 
Kappa  Alpha:  James  Bell  of 
Copperhill,  Term.;  Carlos  Eman- 
uel of  Ecuador,  South  America 
Paula  Evans  of  Ludowici,  Ga. 
Susan  Gilbert  of  Blakely,  Ga 
W.  Woodrow  Hall  of  York,  S.  C. 
Jim  Johnson  of  Georgiana,  Ala. 
Henry  B.  Parks  of  Greenville, 
S.  C;  David  Rousey  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  and  Morrow  B. 
Thompson  of  Van  Wyck,  S.  C. 

PC  Newsmen  Honored 

Bill  Bassham,  rising  senior 
from  Columbia,  S.  C.  is  the  new 
president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Collegiate  Press  Association,  and 
PC's   weekly   newspaper   stands 


Trophy  Loaded 

PC  won  an  armful  of  golf 
trophies  as  state  runner- 
up  and  Little  Four  champ. 
Coach  Gerald  Wells  shows 
them  off  to  Hose  players 
Ashton  Blount,  Dave  Sales. 
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adjudged  the  best  paper  among 
state  colleges  of  less  than  2,000 
enrollment. 

Woody  Hall,  a  senior  from 
York,  was  editor  of  the  1966 
issues  of  The  Blue  Stocking 
which  received  the  top  award 
in  the  newspaper  competition. 
Bassham  is  sports  editor. 


Quillen  All-Conference 

Richard  Quil- 
len, team  co-cap- 
tain from  Kings- 
port,  Term.,  head- 
lined a  9  won-19 
lost  basketball 
year  by  making  the  All-Carolina 
Conference  team. 

Termed  "the  coach's  dream" 
by  opposing  mentors,  he  scored 
at  a  20.7  average  and  chipped  in 
a  10-plus  rebounding  average 
although  just  6-1  in  height. 
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1920-29 

Dr.  S.  Wilkes  Dendy  '20  pastor  of 
the  Dalton  (Ga.)  First  Presbyterian 
Church  for  30  years,  retired  amid 
special  ceremonies  last  fall.  The 
stated  meeting  of  Cherokee  Presby- 
tery honored  him  for  service  to  the 
presbytery,  and  the  people  of  Dal- 
ton staged  a  reception.  He  and  Mrs. 
Dendy  plan  to  continue  to  live  in 
Dalton  in  their  gift  home,  which  is 
the  former  manse  of  the  church. 

James  Curtis  Young,  Sr.,  '23,  is 
sales  manager  with  the  Pioneer 
Boneless  Beef  Co.  of  Atlanta  and 
Grenado,  Miss.  He  resides  at  1231 
Clairmont  Avenue,  Apt.  34  C,  De- 
catur,   Ga.    30030. 

1930-39 

David  L.  Wood  '30,  a  retired  US 
Army  Colonel  and  United  Presby- 
terian Church  minister,  is  now  liv- 
ing in  England  and  may  be  reached 
through  Det.  4100,  7025  Air  Postal 
Group,    Box    578,    APO   New    York. 


The    Day    the    Awards    Came 


"The  Cult  of  the  Uncommit- 
ted" was  the  featured  address 
subject  by  Dr.  John  F.  Ander- 
son, Jr.,  executive-secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Church  Extension,  at  PC's  an- 
nual Awards  Day  program. 

Besides  certificates  to  the  aca- 
demic honor  society  members, 
special  tribute  went  to  these 
students: 

American  Legion  Award  — 
Robert  W.  Herlong  of  Manning, 
S.  C;  Neill  G.  Whitelaw  Schol- 
arship —  Daniel  P.  Hartley  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C;  James  M. 
Oeland  English  Award  — 
Michael  G.  LeFever  of  Lancast- 
er, Pa.;  Oeland  History  Award — 
Elizabeth  Myers  of  Orlando, 
Fla.;  Deland  Science  Award  — 
John  B.  Taylor  of  Chester,  S.  C; 
F.  Dudley  Jones  History  Award 
— Robert  Herlong;  Business  and 
Economics     Award     —     Carlos 


Emanuel  of  Equador,  South 
America;  Chemical  Rubber  Co. 
Awards  —  in  physics  —  Roger 
T.  Ivey  of  Winter  Park,  Fla.;  in 
mathematics  —  Robert  A. 
Strozier  of  Augusta,  Ga.;  in 
chemistry  —  John  B.  Taylor; 
Kappa  Alpha  Athletic  Cup  — 
James  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of 
Georgiana,  Ala. 

Student  "Who's  Who"  certifi- 
cates were  presented  to:  Eman- 
uel; Herlong;  Johnson;  Susan 
Gilbert  of  Blakely,  Ga.;  W. 
Woodward  Hall,  Jr.,  of  York, 
S.  C;  Paula  Evans  of  Ludowici, 
Ga.;  Robert  W.  Warren  of  Al- 
lendale; Michael  L.  McGehee  of 
Marianna,  Fla.;  Morrow  B. 
Thompson  of  Van  Wyck,  S.  C; 
Grady  Marshall  of  Hapeville, 
Ga.;  Max  Milligan  III  of  At- 
lanta; and  Hugh  W.  Weldon,  Jr., 
of  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Robert  P.  Hamer  '35,  of  Clinton 
is  the  newly  elected  Potentate  of 
Hejaz  Temple  of  Shrine.  He  is 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bank  of  Clinton. 

W.  M.  (Bill)  Jones,  Jr.,  '38,  owns 
and  operates  his  farm  near  Bishop- 
ville,  S.  C,  where  he  resides  with 
wife  Betty,  a  son  and  daughter. 

H.  Baxter  Carpenter  '38,  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  again  made  the  Million 
Dollar  Round  Table  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.  It  marks  the  sixth  year  his 
sales  have  reached  this  high  mark. 

Army  Col.  Walter  B.  Todd  '39,  re- 
cently received  his  second  award 
of  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  second 
highest  noncombative  medal  of  the 
Army  in  ceremonies  at  Ft.  Monroe. 
Va.  He  serves  as  assistant  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  personnel,  Con- 
tinental Army  Command. 

1940-49 

Dr.  George  E.  Staples  '40,  super- 
vises a  pilot  ministry  in  the  growing 
Charleston  (SC)  medical  center  in 
cooperation  with  the  presbytery's 
committee  on  religion  and  health 
and  the  church  extension  commit- 
tee. Seven  hospitals  and  two  nurs- 
ing homes,  totaling  more  than  2,000 
beds,  are  included  in  the  medical 
center.  Dr.  Staples,  an  ordained 
Presbyterian  minister  with  special- 
ized study  in  the  field  of  the  hos- 
pital ministry,  will  be  in  daily  con- 
tact with  the  hospitals  and  will  be 
available  especially  to  out-of-town 
patients  and  their  families.  He  lives 
at  342  Meeting  Street,  Charleston. 

Born  to-^Mrs.  Nancy  Von  Hollen 
and  James  S.  Von  Hollen  '45,  of 
Clinton — a  son,  Richard  Stephen  — 
on  December  28,  1966.  Von  Hollen 
is  vice-president  of  M.  S.  Bailey  & 
Son,  Bankers. 

James  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  '46,  was 
awarded  his  PhD  in  1966  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. He  is  a  professor  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Idaho  State  University  and 
lives  at  595  Kinghorn  Road,  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho. 

Otis  Weaver,  Jr.,  '47,  last  June  re- 
seived  his  doctor  of  jurisprudence 
degree  from  John  Marshall  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  had  earlier 
received  his  bachelor  of  law.  He  is 
an  attorney  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  continues  to 
Continued 
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Continued 


live  in   Griffin,   Ga.,   at   209   Sylvan 
Lane. 

James  H.  Banbury  '48,  recently 
was  appointed  state  editor  of  The 
Charlotte  News.  He  first  joined  the 
afternoon  daily  in  1954  and  was 
chief  of  the  copy  desk  at  the  time 
of  his  promotion.  Earlier  Banbury 
had  worked  on  the  staff  of  news- 
papers in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Flor- 
ence, S.  C.  He  and  wife  Ruth  and 
three  children  live  at  200  Meadow- 
brook  Road. 

Tucker  Bedinger  '48  is  associated 
with  Remington  Records  Retrieval 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  the  Reming- 
ton Office  System  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.  His  address: 
2306  Dellwood  Drive. 

Clifford  L.  Legerton  '49,  is  owner 
of  the  78-year-old  Legerton  &  Com- 
pany   of    Charleston,    South    Caro- 


lina's oldest  bookstore  which  was 
founded  by  his  great  uncle  in  1888. 
He  assumed  ownership  in  1958  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  now  has 
five  book  and  stationery  stores  in 
the  greater  Charleston  area  ■ —  two 
branches  being  added  last  fall.  In 
December,  Legerton  &  Company 
brought  out  the  volume  Historic 
Churches  of  Charleston.  It  is  com- 
piled by  Clifford  Legerton  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Lilly,  who 
served  for  20  years  as  pastor  of  the 
First  (Scots)  Presbyterian  Church 
of   Charleston. 

1950-52 

Charles  V.  Davidson  '50,  head 
football  coach  at  Washington-Wilkes 
High  School  in  Washington,  Ga.. 
currently  serves  as  president  of  the 
Georgia  Athletic  Coaches  Associa- 
tion. He  also  is  a  director  of  the 
National  High  School  Athletic 
Coaches   Association.   Davidson    was 


chosen  coach-of-the-year  for  his 
region  in  1960  and  1963,  and  he  was 
named  to  coach  the  North  All-Star 
team  in  the  annual  North-South 
All-Star  game  in  Atlanta  in  1964. 
His  teams  have  won  117,  lost  29, 
tied  10  and  have  won  state  cham- 
pionships in  1960,  1963,  and  1966. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Vickie 
Bessinger  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  they 
have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Milton  Tippin,  Jr.,  '50,  holds  the 
position  of  vice-president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Citizens  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association  in  Rome, 
Ga. 

Ernest  J.  Brewer,  Jr..  '51,  is  sec- 
retary and  part  owner  of  the 
Chandler  Machinery  Company  in 
Decatur.  Ga.  He  and  wife  Annette 
live  in  Atlanta  at  5900  Brookgree 
Road,  NE. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Freet  '51.  is 
now    situated    at    Anna    State    Hos- 
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Local  alumni  chapters  this  spring  have  been 
swinging  behind  personal  solicitations  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  1967  Annual  Giving  program. 

Four  South  Carolina  areas — Florence.  Colum- 
bia, Greenville  and  Charleston  —  held  special 
meetings  of  workers  toward  this  purpose.  The 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Aiken,  S.  C,  alumni  are  com- 
bined in  their  purpose,  and  the  Charlotte  area 
has  the  meeting  date  set. 

FLORENCE  kicked  things  off  on  March  15 
under  Alumni  Director  Buddy  McLaughlin  '43. 
Lt.  Col.  Ben  Ivey  '49,  PC  professor  of  military 
science,  spoke  to  the  group  on  his  recent  experi- 
ences in  South  Vietnam. 

Some  40  workers  attended  each  of  the  meet- 
ings at  COLUMBIA  on  April  3  and  GREENVILLE 


on  April  6  —  at  which  Business  Manager  G.  Ed- 
ward Campbell  '50  and  Ben  Hay  Hammet  '43 
represented  the  College.  They  selected  prospect 
cards  and  immediately  began  solicitations. 

The  Columbia  area,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chapter  President  Dill  D.  Beckman  '30  and 
Alumni  Director  David  Blankenship  '28,  followed 
with  a  Ladies'  Night  which  drew  75  persons  to 
the  PC  movie  program  on  April  18.  Newly  elected 
chapter  officers:  Dr.  Francis  B.  Mayes  '24,  presi- 
dent; Enoch  Harding  '53,  vice-president;  and  the 
Rev.  Cecil  D.  Brearley  '43,  secretary-treasurer. 

Directing  Greenville  area  efforts  were  Chap- 
ter President  Doug  Patton  '36,  and  Alumni  Of- 
ficers Bob  Ellison  '40,  Ted  Howie  '56  and  Billy 
Hagood   '60.   A   Ladies'   Night  here   on   April   25 


Columbia  Officers 
Cecil  Brearley,  Francis  Mayes  and  Dill  Beckman 


Greenville  Drive  Chairmen 
Doug  Patton,  Bob  Ellison  and  Ted  Howie 
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pital  in  Anna,  111.,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  clinical  pastoral  training 
with  the  Institute  of  Pastoral  Care. 

The  Rev.  Henry  G.  Galloway  '51, 
pastor  of  the  Plantation  Methodist 
Church  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  is 
planning  to  direct  a  tour  to  the 
Holy  Lands  this  summer,  July  18- 
August  3,  1967.  In  addition  to  his 
ministerial  duties,  he  has  taught  a 
course  in  Major  Religions  of  the 
World  at  the  Junior  College  of 
Broward  County  for  six  years. 
Address:  1001  NW  70th  Avenue, 
Plantation,   Fla. 

Don  L.  Anderson  '52,  is  director 
of  advertising  with  the  Carolina 
Power  &  Light  Company  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  He  and  his  wife — the  former 
Martha  Jeannette  Swint — earlier 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son,  Chris- 
topher Scott— on  March  11.  1966. 
They  reside  at  506  North  Glen 
Drive. 


1953-54 

BiU  Dudley  '53,  is  director  of  the 
Horry-Marion-Georgetown  Techni- 
cal Center,  located  near  George- 
town, S.  C.  He  earned  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. Dudley  can  be  reached 
through  Box  317.  Georgetown. 

Sam  R.  Peddicord,  Jr.,  '53,  is  pres- 
ently employed  by  the  Lockheed 
Company  in  Atlanta  where  he  and 
wife  Barbara  are  situated  in  Apart- 
ment H-ll.  4717  Roswell  Road.  He- 
was  previously  associated  with 
Honeywell  Inc.  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Richards.  Jr..  '53,  of  Columbia.  S.  C. 
—  a  daughter.  Elizabeth  Wynne  — 
on  November  12.  1966.  They  have 
one  other  child,  a  son,  Lee,  age  10. 
Richards  is  practicing  general 
thoracic  and  cardiovascular  surgery. 


Michael  B.  Sholar  '53,  is  a  sales- 
man with  the  Berry-Sholar  Com- 
pany of  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.  He  lives 
in  Durham  with  wife  Patricia  and 
three    children. 

Dr.  Lawrence  P.  Thackston.  Jr.. 
'53,  is  a  urological  surgeon  and 
owner  of  the  Urological  Institute  in 
hometown  Orangeburg.  S.  C. 

J.  Ted  Thompson  '53,  of  Olanta, 
S.  C.  owns  and  manages  the 
Thompson  Finance  Company  and 
Insurance  Agency  there. 

The  Rev.  Bryan  P.  Edwards  '54. 
recently  became  the  Baptist  min- 
ister for  the  University  of  Georgia. 
He  went  to  this  work  among  stu- 
dents from  the  pastorate  of  the 
Maysville  (Ga.)  Baptist  Church. 
Edwards  received  his  BD  degree 
from  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  in  Louisville.  Ky..  after 
leaving  PC. 

The  Rev.  M.  Floyd  Hellams  '54.  is 
Continued 
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drew  70  for  the  program  which  included  Col.  Ivey 
speaking  and  student  entertainment  by  Beth 
Lindsay  and  David  Templeton. 

CHARLOTTE  area  alumni  will  open  their 
Annual  Giving  drive  on  May  8,  when  40  workers 
assemble  under  the  leadership  of  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation President  Sam  Cornwell  '55,  Chapter 
President  Bob  Stratton  '60,  Vice  President  Mack 
Ballard  '56  and  Secretary  James  Townsend  '61. 
Two  other  leaders  and  previous  officers  are  Dr. 
Dennis  Troutman  '49  and  Dr.  Thomas  Massey,  '51. 

Later  in  the  week,  on  the  evening  of  May  13, 
CLINTON  area  alumni  will  join  graduating 
seniors  for  the  annual  Senior-Alumni  Dinner  to 
welcome  the  new  graduates  into  the  Alumni 
Association.  They  will  hear  a  talk  by  Charles  B. 


MacDonald  '42.  deputy  chief  historian.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  who  will  be  on  campus  to 
receive  an  honorary  degree  at  Commencement. 

Charlotte  and  Greenville  also  were  among  the 
five  local  chapters  to  stage  meetings  last  fall. 
More  than  225  persons  attended  these  occasions, 
headed  by  ATLANTA  under  Bob  Caldwell  '30 
with  80  in  attendance.  The  TRI-COUNTY  Chapter 
(Clarendon.  Lee  and  Sumter  counties)  met  under 
President  William  Stevenson  '50  and  elected  as 
new  officers:  L.  C.  Brooker  '49,  president;  and 
Fleming  Mason  '30,  Thomas  Alexander  '55  and 
James  Harker  '49,  vice-presidents.  Then,  in 
SPARTANBURG,  the  emphasis  was  on  the  Walter 
Johnson  Club  with  Alumni  Past  President 
Walter  Gosnell  '31  taking  the  lead 


Charlotte  Leadership 
Tom  Massey,  Dennis  Troutman  and  Sam  Cornwell 


Sumter  Area  Officers 
Jim  Harker.  L.  C.  Brooker,  E.  F.  Mason,  Tom  Alexander 
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Neelv  McCarter  '50 

Professorial  Chair  at  Seminary 

^^^(^k       Dr.  Neely  Dixon  McCarter  '50  joined  the  faculty  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia  at  the  start 
^fc^w^    [     of  the  current  year  to  be  professor  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. 

He  had  taught  for  the  previous  five  years  at 
Columbia  Seminary  and  before  that  was  university 
pastor  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Dr.  McCarter  is 
co-author  of  the  book  entitled  The  Gospel  on  Campus  and  has  written 
the  Covenant  Life  Curriculum  study  book  called  Hear  the  Word  of 
the  Lord. 

After  finishing  PC.  McCarter  earned  his  BD  at  Columbia  Semi- 
nary, his  ThM  at  Union  and  then  in  1961  received  his  PhD  from 
Yale  University.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Jean  Maxwell,  and 
thev  have  three  children. 
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pastor  of  the  Davidson  Street  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Clinton.  He  and  wife 
Doris  and  three  children  live  at  206 
Caldwell   St. 


1955-57 

George  K.  Blue  '55,  is  manager  of 
the  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  Shelby,  N.  C.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Joyce  Godfrey,  now  have 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  live 
at  620  Tina  Drive. 

Samuel  T.  Cornwell  '55,  president 
of  the  PC  Alumni  Association,  has 
registered  two  achievements  of 
special  note  in  the  insurance  field. 
He  recently  earned  the  designation 
af  Chartered  Life  Underwriter  after 
completing  extensive  study  and  ex- 
aminations. And  for  the  ninth  con- 
secutive year  his  sales  record  with 
Pilot  Life  earned  him  recognition 
as  a  member  of  the  company's 
Pacemaker  Club. 

Richard  R.  Infinger  '55,  lives  in 
Charleston  Heights,  S.  C,  where  he 
is  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Infinger  Transportation 
Company. 

James  Lever  '55,  now  a  captain 
and  making  the  Army  a  career,  is 
attending  the  Advanced  Engineer 
Officers  Career  Course  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.  He  returned  last  May 
from  service  in  Vietnam  and  now 
lives  on  the  post  overlooking  the 
Potomac  River  with  wife  Betty  and 
two  children. 

William  F.  Littlejohn  '55,  an  as- 
sistant vice-president  with  the 
South  Carolina  National  Bank,  this 
April  assumed  the  position  of  man- 


ager of  the  new  SCN  office  in 
Florence.  He  first  joined  the  firm 
in  1963  as  an  operations  officer. 
Littlejohn  is  a  graduate  of  the  South 
Carolina  Bankers  School  and  the 
Banking  School  of  the  South  at 
Louisiana  State  University.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 

The  Rev.  Mills  J.  Peebles  '55,  re- 
cently accepted  the  position  of  as- 
sistant minister  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Greenwood,  S.  C. 
He  moved  from  the  pulpit  of 
Charlotte's  N  e  v  i  n  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  family  now  consists  of 
wife  Clarita,  a  daughter  and  two 
sons. 

W.  J.  Ware,  Jr.,  '56,  holds  the 
position  of  branch  manager  of  the 
Moreland  Chemical  Company  of 
Augusta,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  H.  L.  Eichelberger,  Jr., 
'57,  is  now  pastor  of  the  Trinity 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Henderson- 
ville,  N.  C.  He  returned  to  the 
campus  in  February  to  assist  with 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  activities. 

Capt.  Cecil  Geddirigs  '57,  is  now 
in  Saudi  Arabia  on  a  one-year  tour 
as  advisor  in  communications  to  the 
staff  and  faculty  of  the  Saudi 
Arabia  Military  School.  In  prepara- 
tion for  this  assignment,  he  spent  a 
full  year  at  the  Defense  Language 
Institute  in  Monterey,  Calif.  His 
current  address:  USAS  Taif,  APO 
New  York  09616.  For  two  years, 
1963-65,  Geddings  served  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  US  Army  Signal 
Center  and  School  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J. 

Dr.  John  C.  Hall  '57,  is  currently 
in  his  second  year  of  medical  resi- 
dency at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital 
in  Atlanta.  His  address:  234  Frank- 
lin Road.  NE. 


Myron  W.  Stockman  '57,  after  a 
number  of  years'  experience  with 
Richland  Galleries  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  has  opened  his  own  furniture 
store  in  Greenwood,  S.  C.  It  is 
known  as  "M.  Stockman  Furniture, 
Inc."  and  situated  at  621  South 
Main  Street.  Stockman  married  the 
former  Ann  Kohler,  and  they  have 
two  daughters. 

1958-60 

James  A.  Barnes  '58,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  booming  mobile 
homes  industry  of  Laurens  (SC) 
County  is  the  president  of  three 
firms  —  Barcraft  Homes  and  Pal- 
metto Sales,  both  Laurens,  and  Bar- 
craft  Homes  of  Arkansas,  located  in 
Conway,  Ark.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Barbara  A.  Mills. 

Larry  Brown  '58,  is  now  territo- 
rial manager  for  Coty  Cosmetics,  a 
division  of  Charles  Pfizer.  He  trav- 
els out  of  hometown  Charlotte, 
where  he  resides  at  6412  Kelsey 
Drive  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

The  Rev.  Jack  Taylor  '58,  is  as- 
sistant minister  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Macon,  Ga.  In 
this  capacity  he  has  brought  groups 
of  young  people  from  his  church  to 
the  PC   campus. 

Maxcy  O'Tuel  of  Darlington,  S.  C, 
has  been  workng  on  his  master's 
degree  at  Appalachian  State  Teach- 
ers College  and  will  continue  grad- 
uate work  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Dr.  Ralph  A.  Chambers  '59,  is  a 
research  and  development  chemist 
with  Tennessee  Eastman  of  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.  He  earned  his  PhD  in 
chemistry  from  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity three  years  after  receiving 
his  undergraduate  degree  from 
Presbyterian.  His  address:  1802 
Kenwood  Road. 

Army  Captain  Donald  R.  Chap- 
man '59,  last  January  received  his 
Regular  Army  commission  while 
serving  as  assistant  administrative 
advisor  in  the  Office  of  the  Senior 
Logistics  Advisor,  US  Army  Ad- 
visory Group  in  Korea.  He  entered 
the  Army  in  1959  and  was  stationed 
at  Ft.  Lee,  Va.,  before  arriving  over- 
seas in  August,  1965. 

Wale  Young  Choung  '59,  is  sales 
manager  with  Collier-McMillan  In- 
ternational, a  division  of  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  publishing  firm  of 
New  York.  He  was  married  in  1963 
to  Louise  Lee,  and  they  live  at  47-19 
39th  Avenue,  Sunnyside,  N.  Y. 

Roger  D.  Godwin  '59,  is  affiliated 
with  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
in  Atlanta  and  resides  at  Apt.  302, 
2280  Campbellton  Road. 


M 


Capt.  Benjamin  L.  Donaldson  '60, 
was  scheduled  to  leave  on  March  1 
for  Vietnam.  He  had  been  situated 
at  Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  587th  Signal  Company 
(Support).  During  his  overseas  tour, 
his  family  —  wife,  the  former  Mar- 
jorie  Howell,  and  two  daughters  ■ — 
will  reside  at  1561  Brockwell  Drive. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

William  Martin  Hope  '60,  is  sched- 
uled to  receive  his  master's  degree 
in  social  work  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  next  August.  He  and  wife 
Amy  live  at  1736  Windsor  Parkway 
NE,  Atlanta. 

Jesse  Eugene  Johnston,  Jr..  '60. 
serves  as  a  supervisor  with  Deering 
Milliken  MIC  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
He  and  his  wife  —  the  former 
Marian  L.  Surratt  —  and  young 
daughter  live  at  1762  B  East  Main 
Street.  After  finishing  PC,  Johnston 
received  his  MS  degree  from  the 
Institute  of  Textile  Technology  in 
1962. 

William  S.  Norman.  Ill  '60.  is  a 
supervisor  with  Dan  River  Mills  of 
Danville,  Va.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Loretta  Lee  Myers,  and  they  reside 
at  109  West  Moreland  Court. 

Tom  R.  Wise  '60,  has  a  position 
with  the  Citizens  &  Southern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Atlanta.  He  and  wife 
Dottie  reside  at  1386— E  Soutland 
Vista   Court   NC. 

1961-62 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  O.  Ard, 
Jr..  '61.  of  Decatur,  Ga.  —  a  son, 
Brian  —  on  September  7,  1966.  They 
reside  at  3213  Burgundy  Drive. 

Captain  Michael  F.  Brown  '61.  is 
now  serving  in  Vietnam  with  the 
50th  Medical  Company  (CLR),  APO 
San  Francisco  96491.  He  is  located 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Saigon  in  a 
newly  established  hospital,  is  sched- 

Ed  Kenney  '50 


uled  to  return  to  the  United  States 
next  August.  Brown  completed  his 
internship  last  summer  at  Erlanger 
Hospital  in  Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

W.  Patrick  Dorn,  Jr.,  '61,  is  an  as- 
sistant trust  officer  of  the  First 
Commercial  National  Bank,  serving 
as  the  trust  administrator  in  the 
bank's  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  office. 
He  began  with  the  bank  in  1961.  has 
earned  a  certificate  from  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Banking.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Jane  Ballenger, 
and   they  have  two  sons. 

Rohe  N.  Eshbaugh  '61,  since  June 
has  been  situated  in  Camarillo. 
Calif.,  serving  his  internship  in 
clinical  psychology  at  the  largest 
state  mental  hospital  in  California. 
His  wife  Betty  is  a  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  at  the  same  hospital. 
Eshbaugh  also  is  working  on  his 
dissertation  as  u  PhD  candidate  at 
the  University  of  Louisville. 

L.  Ernest  Redd  '61,  teaches  and 
coaches  at  Dorman  High  School,  the 
large  new  facility  near  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Nan  Sigmon,  and  they  live  on  Route 
3,   Alexander  Drive.   Spartanburg. 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Wilburn  Townsend.  Jr.,  '61.  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  —  a  daughter,  Jane  Lynn 
—  on  March  6,  1967.  They  reside  at 
1343  Paddock  Circle. 

Graham  Edmunds  '62,  started  in 
March  with  the  WRC  Smith  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  Atlanta,  which 
produces  a  number  of  trade  jour- 
nals. He  is  listed  as  associate  editor 
on  Southern  Hardware,  Electrical 
South  and  Lighting  magazines.  His 
address:  2871  Delcourt  Drive,  De- 
catur, Ga. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Layton.  '62,  serves 
as  pastor  of  the  Monticello  (Ga.) 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Matthews,  Jr.,  '62.  of  Macon,  Ga.  — 


Washington  Scene  with  Thurmond 

hj  dward  B.  Kenney  '50  has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  Washington 
scene  for  the  past  five  years  as  executive  assistant  to  US  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond. 

His  knowledge  of  the  press  duties  comes  from  a  background 
of  six  years  as  city  editor  of  the  Aiken  (SC)  Standard  and  Review 
(1954-60)  and  a  year  as  manager  of  the  Sims  Bureau,  Washington 
correspondent  for  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  He  joined  Senator  Thurmond  in 
September.  1961. 

Kenney  and  his  wife,  the  former  Erica  Grete  Grossman,  and 
two  children  residen  at  6826  Nashville  Road.  Lanham,  Md. 


a  daughter,  Margaret  Phelps  —  on 
December  13.  1966.  They  reside  at 
3250   Vista    Circle,   Macon. 

Captain  James  R.  Thompson  '62. 
is  now  chief  of  the  contract  admin- 
istration branch,  office  for  De- 
pendents Medical  Care.  Office  of 
the  Surgeon  General,  with  the  US 
Army  in  Denver.  Colorado.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Jane  Stinson. 
live  in  Apt.  159,  Building  713.  Fitz- 
simons  General  Hospital.  Denver. 

Leland  P.  Vaughan  '62.  is  assist- 
ant cashier  and  branch  manager  of 
the  Greenwood  Branch  of  the  South 
Carolina  National  Bank. 


1963-64 

Airman  First  Class  James  A.  Car- 
ter '63.  was  named  "outstanding  air- 
man" in  his  unit  at  the  US  Air 
Force  Academy.  Colo.  He  is  an  ac- 
counting  and  finance  specialist. 

Loren  Eagles  '63.  after  complet- 
ing his  training  program  with 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
in  Jacksonville.  Fla..  last  fall,  as- 
sumed the  position  of  new  business 
supervisor  in  the  cashier's  office  in 
Babylon.  N.  Y.  His  address  634 
Windmill  Avenue.  North  Babylon. 
N.   Y.    11704. 

Ted  Elders  '63.  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  Walter  F.  George 
School  of  Law.  Mercer  University, 
last  June  and  six  weeks  later  began 
his  duties  as  an  attorney  with  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel.  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  At- 
lanta. His  address  there:  1795 
Peachtree  Road.  NE. 

Frank  K.  Ellington,  Jr..  '63.  last 
fall  was  assigned  as  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Columbia  office  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  South 
Carolina.  He  completed  the  man- 
agement's trainee  program,  combin- 
ing job  training  in  all  bank  de- 
partments   with    academic    studies. 

Married  —  Miss  Anne  Gregory 
Ogburn  '63.  of  Smithfield.  N.  C.  to 
James  Williams  Nicholes  of  Bassett. 
Va.  on  December  24.  1966.  They  re- 
side at  210  Sunset  Road.  Collinsville. 
Va.  Mrs.  Nicholes  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  History  at  John  D.  Bassett 
High  in  Bassett,  Va..  where  Nicholes 
is  varsity  football  and  basketball 
coach. 

George  Louis  Powell  '63.  working 
on  his  doctorate  in  chemistry,  is  a 
research  assistant  in  the  chemistry 
department  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Last  year,  he  won  a 
coveted  Shell  Fellowship  for  his 
efforts.  He  and  wife  Sylvia  live  in 
nearby  Carrboro.  N.  C.  at  302  Elm 
Street. 

Continued 
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Alumni  Authors 


John   Bright   '28,   Ashby  Johnson   '38,   Bill   Toole  '54 
Write    Books    in    Their    Fields    of    Scholarly    Interest 


•fV  lumni  authors  in  teaching  positions  have  pro- 
duced three  books  of  scholarly  note  in  recent 
months. 

The  spring  appearance  of  John  Bright's  The 
Authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  headliner 
with  Abingdon  Press.  In  this  volume  Dr.  Bright, 
a  BA  graduate  in  1928,  endeavors  to  answer 
questions  of  Old  Testament  authority  and  to  place 
both  testaments  in  their  proper  place  in  the 
church  as  the  standard  for  her  preaching  and  as 
the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

John  Bright,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  Old  Testament  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  has  authored 
a  number  of  books  including  The  Kingdom  of 
God.  After  finishing  PC,  he  received  his  BD  and 
ThM  from  Union;  his  PhD,  Johns  Hopkins. 

Another  religious  book  is  Saved — from  What? 
by  Dr.  E.  Ashby  Johnson  '38,  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion  at  Florida  Presbyterian 
College   and   director   of    its    core    program.    His 


latest  publication  by  John  Knox  Press  grapples 
with  man's  security  as  it  relates  to  salvation  and 
finds  evidence  that,  while  the  church  exists  to 
save  people,  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  awareness 
of  what  salvation  is. 

Dr.  Johnson  received  all  of  his  theological 
training  at  Union  Seminary  in  Virginia  (BD,  ThM 
and  ThD)  and  taught  earlier  at  Austin  and  King 
Colleges.  Two  previous  books  by  him  are  The 
Crucial  Task  of  Theology  and  Communion  with 
Young  Saints. 

Over  in  the  English  sector,  Dr.  William  B. 
Toole  '54,  has  started  his  own  personal  bookshelf 
with  a  volume  on  Shakespeare.  It  is  entitled 
Shakespeare's  Problem  Plays:  Studies  in  Form 
and  Meaning,  and  came  off  the  press  last  year 
at  Mouton  and  Company,  The  Hague. 

A  MA  and  PhD  degree  holder  from  Vander- 
bilt  University,  Dr.  Toole  is  currently  an  asso- 
ciate professor  on  the  faculty  of  North  Carolina 
State  University. 
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F.  Lamar  Williams  '63,  has  just 
become  affiliated  with  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation,  engaged  in  its  six- 
month  training  program  in  Atlanta. 
Upon  completion,  he  will  supervise 
a  district  operation  including  20  to 
25  service  stations.  His  address:  700 
G  Lindbergh  Drive,  NE. 

Airman  Second  Class  Donald  L. 
Boivling  '64,  was  named  "outstand- 
ing airman"  in  his  unit  at  Sheppard 
AFB,  Tex.  A  chaplain's  aide,  he  was 
selected  for  his  exemplary  conduct 
and  duty  performance  as  a  member 
of  the  Air  Training  Command  pro- 
viding technically  trained  person- 
nel for  the  nation's  aerospace  force. 

Lt.  Alvin  L.  Coley  '64,  operating 
with  the  Marines,  is  flying  helicop- 
ters in  the  South  Vietnam  battle 
action.  His  address:  HMM  263,  MAG 
16,  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96602. 

Engaged  —  Miss  Martha  Ann 
Walker  of  Asheboro,  N.  C,  to  Wil- 
liam Maurice  Degner  '64,  of  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C.  They  will  be  married 
May  27.  He  is  employed  by  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Spartanburg  and 
resides  at  794  Maple  Street. 

Married  —  Miss  Beverly  Lynn 
Muller  of  Clinton  to  William  Thomas 
Dixon  '64,  of  Belmont,  N.  C,  on 
March   12,   1967. 


1965 

Married  —  Miss  Billie  Ann  Shealy 
of  Laurens,  S.  C,  to  Airman  1st 
class  Tommie  Wayne  Boiter  '65,  of 
Laurens,  S.  C,  on  February  18, 
1967.  They  will  live  in  Sumter,  S.  C. 

Married  —  Miss  Rebecca  Ann 
Moore  of  Clinton  to  John  Glen 
Browder  '65,  of  Atlanta  on  Feb- 
ruary  4,    1967. 

Danny  L.  Charles  '65,  is  now  as- 
sistant personnel  manager  of  Scot- 
land Mills  in  Laurinburg,  N.  C.  (an 
affiliate  of  Springs  Mills,  Inc.)  His 
business  address  is  the  Crandall 
Plant,  Wagram,  N.  C.  Wife  Carole 
'65,  teaches  science  and  biology  at 
Laurinburg   High   School. 

Mrs.  Sylvania  Summerville  Gaff- 
ney.  '65,  is  back  in  Clinton,  living 
with  her  parents  while  her  husband 
serves  as  an  Army  lieutenant  in 
Thailand.  She  is  employed  by  the 
Laurens  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 

Wiley  J.  Jones,  Jr.,  '65,  was  pro- 
moted to  Army  first  lieutenant  in 
early  March  while  serving  with  the 
716th  Military  Police  battalion  in 
Vietnam.  A  platoon  leader  in  Com- 
pany C  located  near  Saigon,  Jones 
entered  active  duty  in  February, 
1966,  and  was  stationed  at  Ft.  Lewis, 
Wash.,  before  his  arrival  in  Viet- 
nam last  December.  Before  entering 


the  Army,  he  was  employed  in  the 
industrial  engineering  department 
of  Callaway  Mills  in  hometown  La- 
Grange,  Ga. 

Charles  M.  Jordan  '65,  now  in  his 
second  year  of  study  at  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina,  makes 
his  home  with  wife  Susan  at  100-B 
Tradd  Street  in  Charleston. 

Married — Miss  Laveta  Kay  Stan- 
ley of  Mattawa.  Washington  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  Merritt,  Jr.,  '65,  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  on  March  5.  He  is 
a  third  year  dental  student  at  the 
dental  school  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Married  —  Miss  Dixie  Moorhead 
Bolick  of  Clinton  to  William  Lloyd 
Prickett  '65,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1966. 

1st  Lt.  W.  Sherrod  Rhodes  '65, 
with  the  post  engineers  in  Germany, 
reports  that  he  and  wife  Mary 
Elizabeth  are  enjoying  the  country 
and  the  people.  They  hope  to  see 
more  of  Europe  this  summer,  before 
his  scheduled  return  to  the  United 
States  next  fall.  His  address: 
USATCEUR,  Post  Eng.,  APO  New 
York    09069. 

1966 

Douglas  E.  Allen  '66,  teaches  and 
coaches  at  Myrtle  Beach  (SO  High 
School. 
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Don  McNeill  '66,  works  towards 
his  master's  in  business  administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  graduate  school. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Cathleen  Guy  and 
Earl  Powell  Guy,  III  '66,  of  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.  —  a  son,  David  —  on 
June  4,  1966.  New  address:  7215  B 
Manila  Road,   Fort  Carson. 

Mrs.  Barbara  E.  Rabb  '66,  teaches 
English  at  Hillcrest  High  School  of 
Simpson ville,  S.  C.  She  resides  in 
nearby  Fountain   Inn,   S.  C. 

William  H.  Rountree,  '66,  serves 
as  supervisor  of  Minette  Mills,  Inc., 
of  Grover,  N.  C.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Virginia  Crichfield. 

Lt.  George  A.  Taylor  '66,  has  been 
in  South  Vietnam  since  last  Sep- 
tember with  the  military  police,  re- 
cently was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant.  He  commands 
the  544th  MP  Security  Platoon,  HHC 
196th  Light  Infantry  Brigade,  APO 
San   Francisco,   California   96256. 

Married  —  Miss  Kathryn  Rebecca 
Truesdell  '69,  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  to 
William  Frederick  of  Hartsville,  on 
December  31,  1966.  Becky  and  hus- 
band make  their  home  in  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  where  she  is  attending  East 
Carolina    College. 

Engaged — Phyllis  Elaine  Poole  to 
Daniel  Leslie  Montgomery  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C.  Daniel  graduates  from 
PC  in  May.  They  will  be  married 
June  10. 

Engaged — Miss  Sandra  Lee  Brid- 
well  Todd  to  Andy  Hubbard  Bar- 
nett  of  Westminster,  S.  C;  to  be 
married  June  4,  1967.  Andy  is  a 
junior. 

Married  —  Miss  Rayna  Darlene 
Griggs  of  Laurens,  S.  C,  to  Wil- 
liam Alvin  Schreckengost,  Jr.,  of 
Laurens,  S.  C,  on  December  3,  1966. 

Married — Miss  Joan  Linda  Bryant 
Greenville,  S.  C;  on  April  16,  1967. 
Charles  is  a  sophomore. 

Leslie  Pue  '56 

Flying  the  Star  Stream  for  TWA 

d  harles  Leslie  Pue  '56  is  now  a  first  officer  piloting 
planes  for  Trans  World  Airlines  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

He  earned  his  flight  wings  as  a  second  officer 
in  early  1966  after  completing  the  airlines'  training 
course  at  the  Jack  Frye  International  Training  Center 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  went  directly  from  there  to 
California  and  an  assignment  to  the  TWA  Star  Stream  fleet. 

Pue  currently  makes  his  home  at  810  Polhemus  Road,  No.  40, 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 


Mrs.  Elsie  S.  Hindman  '12 

Mrs.  Elise  Spencer  Hindman  '12, 
died  on  March  7,  1967,  at  her  home 
near  Laurens,  S.  C,  afer  a  sudden 
illness.  She  was  74. 

The  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  E. 
Spencer,  who  was  associated  with 
PC  for  more  than  50  years,  Mrs. 
Hindman  had  retired  after  working 
with  the  Federal  government  for  30 
years.  She  is  survived  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Majorie  Spencer  Roy  '12  of 
Laurens. 

J.  Haskell  Dulin  '20 

The  Rev.  J.  Haskell  Dulin,  '20,  of 
Clover,  S.  C,  died  at  age  68  in  a 
Columbia,  S.  C.  hospital  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1967. 

A  native  of  York  (SO  County, 
he  attended  Columbia  Seminary 
after  PC  and  served  in  both  World 
War  I  and  II.  He  was  pastor  of 
Armstrong  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Gastonia,  N.  C,  1925-42, 
and  of  the  Cramerton  (NO  Church 
from  1946  until  his  1951  retirement 
because  of  ill  health.  His  wife  sur- 
vives. 

Theodore  B.  Hav  '20 

The  Rev.  Theodore  Beckett  Hay 
'20,  was  fatally  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  Greenville,  S.  C, 
on  April  23,   1967.  He  was  66. 

Born  at  Johns  Island,  S.  C.  he 
held  his  BD  from  Columbia  Semi- 
nary and  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  Southwestern  at  Memphis.  He 
held  pastorates  in  Columbus.  Ga., 
Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  Waco,  Tex., 
Memphis,  and  retired  after  serving 
as  pastor  of  the  Pulaski  Heights 
Church  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  had 
lived  in  Greenville  for  the  past 
three  years  and  supplied  the  Lick- 
ville   and  Pelzer   churches. 

Surviving  a  re  his  wife,  three 
daughters,     one     son     and     alumni 


brothers   Henry    '25,    Lewis    '25   and 
Frank  '26. 

J.  J.  Cornwall  '24 

James  Jeter  (Peck)  Cornwell  '24, 
former  mayor  of  Clinton,  died  in  a 
local  hospital  on  January  30,  1967, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  63. 

One  of  the  city's  leading  business- 
men, with  farming  interests  in  ad- 
dition to  his  hardware  firm,  he  had 
been  mayor  from  1961  to  1966.  He 
was  former  chairman  of  the  Laur- 
ens County  School  District  56  board 
of  trustees  and  a  past  president  of 
PC's  Walter  Johnson  Club. 

A  native  of  Chester,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  two  daughters, 
two  sisters  and  two  brothers. 

Sol  B.  McLendon  '25 

Dr.  Sol  Brown  McLendon  '25,  died 
in  a  Columbia,  S.  C,  hospital  after 
a  sudden  heart  attack  at  65  on 
March   7,    1967. 

He  was  South  Carolina's  foremost 
leader  in  mental  health  and  had 
been  with  the  state  mental  health 
system  for  35  years.  Only  the  month 
before  his  death,  a  S2.3  million 
medical  center  was  named  the  Sol 
B.  McLendon  clinical  center  in 
honor  of  the  superintendent  and 
medical  director  of  the  Crafts- 
Farrow  Hospital. 

Dr.  McLendon  was  born  in  Ben- 
nettsville,  S.  C,  and  attended  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina 
after  PC  and  was  professor  of 
neuropsychiatry  there.  1955-64. 

Among  the  survivors  are  his  wife, 
mother,  three  sons,  two  sisters  and 
two  brothers,  including  Dana  Mc- 
Lendon '28. 

Loran  E.  Thompson  '25 

Loran  Ezra  Thompson  '25,  died 
the  night  of  January  8,  1967.  in  a 
Florence,  S.  C,  hospital  at  age  65. 

Lifetime  resident  of  Olanta,  S.  C, 
he  had  served  as  mayor  there  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  had  a  large 
mercantile  business,  wide  farming 
interests,  operated  a  cotton  gin  and 
was  a  well-known  cotton  buyer  for 
many  years.  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  after  PC. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  three 
daughters,  and  alumni  brothers  J. 
Melvin  '16.  and  Robert  M.  '18. 

E.   C.   Abercroinhie   '32 

Ethbert  Cole  Abercrombie.  57  and 
a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1932,  died 
on  February  2,  1967.  at  a  Laurens, 
S.  C.  hospital  after  an  extended 
illness. 

A  native  and  lifelong  resident  of 
Laurens  County,  he  had  worked  for 
the  George  Motor  Co.  of  Laurens  for 
25  vears.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II. 

The  survivors  include  his  mother, 
two  sisters  and  a  brother. 
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Coed  Elizabeth  Albright  teaches 
youngsters    in    church    project. 


For  Unchurched  Children 


Students  practice  neighborhood  evangelism  with  universal 
implications    through    this   local  child  outreach  program 


W, 


hat  does  Dum  Vivimus  Servimus  have  to 
do  with  baking  gingerbread,  overnight  camping 
trips,  drop-the-handkerchief  and  Bible  stories? 

For  30  Presbyterian  College  students  this 
year,  the  PC  motto  "While  we  live  we  serve"  has 
been  translated  into  just  that  variety  of  extra- 
curricular action  among  disadvantaged,  unchurch- 
ed children.  And  from  these  activities  may  be 
drawn  some  universal  implications. 

It  all  began  when  a  local  pastor  tried  to  be- 
friend children  who  lived  near  his  church.  Neither 
the  children  nor  their  parents  attended  any  re- 
ligious service.  It  was  an  overwhelming  task  that 
called  urgently  for  help  in  providing  a  program 
at  the  church  through  which  he  could  win  their 
confidence  and  give  them  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Rev.  John  Whitner,  pastor  of  the  Todd  Me- 
morial Presbyterian  Church  near  Laurens,  shared 
his  concern  with  PC  President  Marc  C.  Weersing. 
Since  numerous  PC  students  already  were  active 
in    community    service    projects,    Dr.    Weersing 


passed  on  the  challenge  to  Dr.  J.  ft.  Pressau,  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  education. 

Out  of  this  challenge  has  come  a  "child  out- 
reach program"  sponsored  jointly  by  the  College 
department,  the  Todd  Church  and  South  Carolina 
Presbytery.  It  touches  some  50  children  with 
weekly  activities  designed  to  develop  sociability, 
reasoning  skills,  creative  potential  and  Christian 
awareness. 

Each  Monday,  after  school,  church  members 
round  up  the  children.  Starting  with  a  recreation 
period,  all  are  kept  busy  from  the  moment  they 
arrive.  The  smaller  tots  play  gaily  through  drop- 
the-handkerchief,  while  older  boys  tear  through 
"Red  Rover  Come  Over"  and  other  games  draw 
the  attention  of  other  groups. 

Then  promptly  at  4  p.m.  Elizabeth  Albright, 
the  student  in  charge  and  a  Christian  education 
major  from  Mebane,  N.  C,  calls  "time."  Children 
assemble  by  age  levels  into  three  or  four  groups 
under  the  supervision  of  college  students. 

Each  group  has  a  period  of  religious  instruc- 
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tion  —  usually  simple  Bible  stories,  songs  and 
Bible  verses.  Time  also  is  spent  in  "cognitive 
activities,"  where  riddles,  word  games,  mazes  and 
the  like  are  used  to  stimulate  the  mind.  PC  stu- 
dents taking  psychology  and  education  courses 
usually  handle  this  part  of  the  program. 

A  "creative  activities"  section  does  almost 
everything  from  crafts  to  painting,  cooking  or 
singing.  Older  boys  receive  special  attention  to 
develop  their  interest  in  scouting.  Overnights  and 
field  trips  have  contributed  to  closer  relationships. 

It  has  taken  time  and  consideration  to  gain 
the  children's  confidence  and  put  the  program 
across.  One  PC  student  said:  "When  we  began, 
one  boy  wouldn't  do  anything  but  ride  his  bicycle 
—  usually  right  through  the  others  playing  games. 
It  took  five  weeks  before  he  tried  his  first  puzzle. 
Now  he  trusts  us  and  he  really  tries.  In  fact,  he's 
not  even  as  reckless  with  his  bicycle  anymore!" 

Dr.  Pressau  has  summed  up  the  program  in 
these  words: 

"What  we're  doing  is  to  show  these  children 
that  the  church  cares.  They  don't  understand  the 
presbytery's  or  the  College's  involvement,  and 
that  doesn't  really  matter.  What  they  do  under- 
stand is  that  Christian  people  are  concerned  about 
them.  This  is  Christ's  love  in  action.  And  it's  only 
when  you  get  their  trust  and  attention  that  they 


will  listen  to  the  Christ  our  Bible  tells  about.  All 
these  things  go  together." 

Success  is  hard  to  measure  in  this  kind  of 
venture.  Pastor  Whitner  reports  an  awakened 
interest  among  some  parents,  church  attendance 
by  them  and  by  the  children.  And  South  Carolina 
Presbytery  was  enough  impressed  to  start  a 
similar  program  in  another  church  within  its 
bounds. 

Two  universal  points  are  well  established: 

The  neighborhood  of  each  local  church  is  the 
most  natural,  yet  one  of  the  least  cultivated,  fields 
of  evangelism.  The  church's  mission  should  be  to 
reach  out  wherever  it  is. 

And  the  second  point  involves  our  young  col- 
lege students  of  today.  Dr.  Pressau  makes  this 
observation  about  the  "child  outreach  program" 
and  the  PC  students  involved: 

"Students  today  want  a  living  faith.  They  also 
want  to  serve  the  church  and  see  her  give  tangible 
evidence  that  she  takes  Jesus'  statement  'into  all 
the  world'  seriously.  I  think  that  these  busy  stu- 
dents have  found  a  tangible  way  of  expressing 
their  faith  through  a  church  program  which  min- 
isters to  its  immediate  neighborhood.  They  and 
many  others  are  living  witnesses  that  Dum 
Vivimus  Servimus  can  be  more  than  just  a  slogan 
on  a  college  seal.  It  can  be  a  way  of  life!" 


Presbyterian  College 
Alumni  Association  Board  of  Directors 

Samuel  T.  Cornwell  '55,  Charlotte,  N.  C President 

Furman  B.  Pinson,  Jr.  '33,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  President-Elect 

Robert  J.  Ellison  '40,  Greenville,  S.  C.  Vice-President 

William  M.  Hagood,  III  '60,  Easley,  S.  C.  Secretary -Treasurer 

Walter  H.  Gosnell  '31,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. Past  President 
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Bennett  A.  Brown  '50,  Augusta,  Ga. 
J.   Paul  Cobb   '31,  Atlanta,   Ga. 
William  A.  Hamilton  '55,  Decatur,  Ga. 

South  Carolina  Directors:     David  S.  Blankenship  '28,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Henry  M.  Hay,  Jr.  '53,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 
Ted  V.  Howie  '56,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
John  H.  Hunter,  Jr.  '49,  York,  S.  C. 
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PC  Highland  Fighter 


This  caricature  of  the  modern  "Scot- 
tish Highland  Fighter"  is  the  new- 
symbol  of  PC's  fighting  athletic 
spirit — to  be  placed  on  letterheads, 
decals  and  football  helmets.  Full- 
color  sketches,  suitable  to  frame, 
are  available  for  one  dollar  each 
through     the     athletic     department. 
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We're 


THE  AMERICAN  ALUMNI  COUNCIL 

1707  N  STREET.  N.W       WASHINGTON.  DC  20036      (202)  234-84M 
April   14,    1967 


TO 

MOBILIZE 

BEHIND 

EDUCATION 

THE 

FULL 

STRENGTH 

OF 

ORGANIZED 

All  AIM 

SUPPORT 


Each   year,    in   connection  with   ita   Survey  of  Annual   Giving    and   Alumni 
Support,    the   American  Alumni   Council   gives    recognition   and  monetary 
awards    to    those    institutions   which,    by  decision   of    a   panel    of   impartial 
Judges,    have    recorded   outstanding   achievements    in   their   annual    alumni 
funda,    either    for  Improvement   or    for   Sustained   Performance.      These 
Incentive   Awards    are   made   poasible   by    a   grant    from   the   United  States 

It   3lves   me    great    pleasure    to   inform   you   that    in   the    1967    Alumni    Giving 
Incentive   Awards   Competition  Presbyterian  College    has   won  First   Place 
for   Improvement    among   small    private   coeducational   colleges. 

A  certificate,    the  U.    S.    Steel   trophy   and  our  check  for  $1,000  will  be 
presented   during   the   AAC's    52nd   General    Conference    at    the   new  Hilton 
Hotel,    in  San  Francisco,    California.      The   Awarda   Sessiona    are    scheduled 
for    the    Sunday  evening   banquet   on   July  2.      The  enclosed    leaflet.    Hating 
the   previous    year's   winnera,    may   be   of    intereat    to   you   aa    background. 

tly   hope    that    a   representative   of   your    fine    institution  will    be 
ept    this    award,    and    that    it   may   help    to   stimulate    even 

We    are   sending  separately   to   your   publicity  office    a   newa    release    and 
photographs   of   the    trophy,    which  we   hope   will   have   promotional   value    for 
your   current    fund   during   the    remainder   of    this    academic   year. 

On  behalf   of    the    judges,    the   American  Alumni   Council    and    the   United 
States   Steel   Foundation  we   extend   congratulations    to    all   who   had   a  part 
in   bringing   this    new  distinction   to   your   College. 


Sincerely, 

George    J.  Cooke,    Jr. 


Executive   Direc 


Number  One! 


Says  U.  S.  Steel  Trophy 


